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OFFICERS, PROGRAM, AND ADDRESSES OF THE SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, SPRINGFIELD 
OCTOBER 26-28, 1917 


General Officers for 1916 


President, W. Y. Foster, Springfield. 

First Vice-President, Thomas Mapes, Ozark. 

Second Vice-President, W. S. Horsman, Golden City. 
Secretary, Miss Romaine Roach, Springfield. 
Treasurer, L. E. Meador, Springfield. 


Executive Committee for 1916 


W. Y. Foster, Chairman, Springfield; W. T. Carrington, Springfield: F. 
H. Barbee, Nevada; E. E. Dodd, Springfield. 


General Officers for 1917 


President, C. W. McCroskey, Springfield. 

First Vice-President, E. S. McKinley, Wheatland. 
Second Vice-President, Ira A. McBride, Stockton. 
Secretary, Miss Anna L. Blair, Springfield. 
Treasurer, Sam A. Miller, Marshfield. 


Executive Committee for 1917 


C. W. McCroskey, Ex-Officio, Springfield; M. J. Hale, One Year, Monett; 
W. Y. Foster, Three Years, Springfield; J. Will Pierce, Two Years, West 
Plains. 


Department Officers for 1917 


High School Department: President, P. E. Andrews, Ash Grove; Vice- 
President, J. A. Hylton, Thayer; Secretary, Miss Margaret Palmer, Neosho. 

Grade Department: President, C. E. Marston, Springfield; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mollie McAdoo, Springfield; Secretary, Miss Myrtle Christie, Car- 
terville. 

Rural Department: President, Miss Daisy Johnson, Bolivar; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. O. Custer, Alton; Secretary, W. C. McMillin, West Plains. 


Program, General Sessions 


Thursday Evening, October 26. Music: Philomela Glee Club. Prayer: 
Rev. F. L. Moffett, Pastor South Street Christian Church, Springfield. Ad- 
dress: Dr. A. Ross Hill, University of Missouri. Informal Reception: Audi- 
torium and Corridor of Normal School Building. 

Friday Morning, October 27. Music: Normal School Orchestra. Prayer: 
Rey. J. T. Bacon, Pastor Cumberland Presbyterian Church. “The Teaching 
of Ideals,” Dean W. W. Charters, University of Missouri. “The Enrichment 
of the Elementary Curriculum,” Dr. C. A. McMurry, Nashville, Tenn., George 
Peabody College for Teachers. “The Public Schools and a New Constitution,” 
Pres. W. T. Carrington, Springfield Normal School. 

Friday Evening, October 27. Music: Swastika Glee Club. Prayer: Rev. 
Grayson L. Tucker, Pastor Presbyterian Tabernacle Church. “Missouri to 
the Front,” Supt. W. W. Thomas, Springfield, President State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. “The Place of the College in the State Scheme of Education,” Dr. 
A P. Hall, Drvrv College, Springfield. 
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Saturday Morning, October 28. Music: Normal School Orchestra. 
Prayer: Rev. C. B. Miller, Pastor First Baptist Church, “Efficiency in Teach- 
ing Spelling and Arithmetic,” Prof. Geo. Melcher, Kansas City, Department 
of Efficiency. ““How to Make the Parent-Teachers’ Organization of Most Value 
to the School System,” Mrs. J. B. McBride, Springfield, Leader. Discussion: 
Supt. M. J. Hale, Monett; Supt. J. Will Pierce, West Plains: Supt. W. E. 
Smith, Walnut Grove; Supt. C. W. McCroskey, Springfield. Address: Prof. 
W. M. Oakerson, Jefferson City, Department of Education. Report of Com- 
mittees. Adjournment. 


Program, Department Sessions, Friday Afternoon, October 27 


Rural Department: “Community Civics,” Prof. T. J. Walker, Springfield 
Normal School. “Community Center Work,” Supt. C. W. McCroskey, Spring- 
field. “Experimental Agriculture in the Rural Schools,” Prof. C. B. Gentry, 
Springfield, Normal School. “School Contests: Kinds and Plan of Organiza- 
tion,” Supt. Ira A. McBride, Stockton. Election of Officers for 1917. 

Grade Department: Dr. C. A. McMurry, Presiding. “Public School 
Music,” Prof. R. Richie Robertson, Supervisor of Music, Springfield Public 
Schools. “Drawing in the Grades,” Mrs, Azalia Badgley, Art Department, 
Springfield Normal School. “Improvements in Grade Work,” Dr. C. A. Me- 
Murry, Nashville, Tenn. Round Table Discussion. Election of Officers for 
1917. 

High School Department: Prof. M. A. O’Rear, Presiding. “Something 
New for the Course of Study,” Prin. E. E. Dodd, Springfield. “The Reorgani- 
zation of the High School Curriculum,” Prof. M. A. O’Rear, Springfield 
Normal School. “The Course of Study of the Junior High School,” Prin. R. 
K. Phelps, Neosho. “The Course of Study of the Senior High School,” Supt. 
J. A. Hylton, Thayer. Election of Officers for 1917. 


A COURSE OF STUDY BUILT UP OUT OF LARGE TOPICS. 
Cc. A. MeMurry, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Our present course of study is made up to a large extent of miscellane- 
ous facts and materials and calls for centralization upon a few large com- 
manding topics. 

Mere catalogues of more or less unrelated facts are too common. All 
facts learned should stand in close relation to well organized units of thought. 

The question, how to put the right spirit and energy into grammar grade 
studies is deep and vital to the welfare of the children. There has been 
much complaint because of a lack of rich content and of productive, stimu- 
lating thought in these studies. Too many mere, unordered facts are offered 
and too much routine drill on previous studies. 

It is profoundly important to get hold of the best study material suitable 
to adolescents and to learn how to bring them under the influence of such 
stimulating thought. An enriched and well-organized course of study which 
they can appreciate and enjoy, is the first essential. 

In order to get a fair start toward the solution of this problem, one im- 
portant change is necessary from our present course of study. 

We should shift over from the present plan of scattering over broad 
fields of miscellaneous facts and numerous small topics in a year’s work to 
the opposite plan of selecting a few important topics for each year. In other 
words, we may centralize our study upon a far more intensive and enriched 
treatment of a few big topics. 

The dullness and lack of stimulus sometimes found in our present studies 
call loudly for such a change. These children require richer subjects which 
demand stronger and deeper thinking. It has been demonstrated that even 
fourth and fifth and sixth grade children can think out and enjoy large, im- 
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portant topics such as coal-mines, traffic routes, mountain resorts, seaports 
and harbors. 

We are convinced that adolescent children, according to their abilities 
and nature, require, 

1. Strong rich topics of study. Big, important national and world topics 
which constitute the central units of instruction. 

2. Well-informed, large-minded, versatile teachers, who have learned 
how to deal with those growing fruitful ideas which organize the world of 
knowledge on an important scale. 

Such commanding ideas, by their growing content and wide thought re- 
lations, worked out under the guidance of able teachers, are alone adequate 
to awaken the mental energies of children at this age. 

This presupposes inclinations and abilities in grammar grade children 
equal to the thought mastery of these comprehensive and many-sided topics. 
As such we may name in history:—the Puritans in England and in America; 
the cavaliers and the Southern plantation system; Burgoyne’s Invasion; the 
slavery agitation; in geography:—a continental railway system like the 
Pennsylvania Central; irrigation plans in the West; the growth and prob- 
lems of New York City; the Rocky Mountains, etc.; in literature, the Robin 
Hood stories; Evangeline; The Great Stone Face; Ivanhoe: Treasure Island; 
Merchant of Venice; Story of Ulysses: Hiawatha; The Lilliputians; in ap- 
plied science:—the water supply of cities; the growth and influence of the 
steam engine; state and national forestry; electric power plants in rivers; 
wireless telegraphy; the flying machine; corn selection and cultivation; fer- 
tilizers; Burbanks experiments on plants. 

These grammar grade topics should be important types, based upon un- 
derlying ideas extending through the whole course of study. Every chief 
topic thus elaborately worked out should remain in the memory as a per- 
manent landmark, a center of organization not only at the time of treatment. 
but for future accumulations throughout school and life. 

Any topic that does not gather together and unify enough material to 
produce a strong and distinct impression that also remains as a standard for 
judging future problems, is not worth studying at all. On the basis of this 
argument, we could certainly omit a great many small topics, and at the 
same time concentrate more effort upon these larger units of study. 

The full, satisfactory, intensive handling of such dominant topics carries 
the student into source materials, into fuller descriptions, into the extended 
and varied relations of the topic to other studies. In this way important 
habits of thinking and organizing facts and collected data are formed. 

The Erie Canal, worked out as a complete topic, illustrates this organiz- 
ing power of a central idea. 

DeWitt Clinton’s idea of such a canal became so strong a conviction that 
he persuaded the legislature of New York to adopt it. It was then worked 
out as a practical project and when completed, produced even more import- 
ant results than had been expected in stimulating the growth of New York 
City, in developing the trade between the Great West, via the Lakes, and the 
Eastern seaboard, Europe, etc. The New York Central Railroad was later 
built on the basis of the same idea and developed into a vast railroad sys- 
tem connecting the East and West. 

The Pennsylvania Central Railroad from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh is 
built on the same notion of connecting the Ohio Valley and the tide water at 
Philadelphia. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad serves the same purpose be- 
tween Baltimore on the Chesapeake, and Wheeling, Cincinnati, ete. Other 
important railroads between the East and the West are grounded on the 
same idea. Thus an idea embodied in a large topic and worked out in a 
series of closely related topics became the interpreter and organizer into a 
compact body of knowledge of a large collection of geographical and his- 
torical facts. 
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“HOW TO MAKE THE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION OF MOST 
VALUE TO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM.” 


Supt. M. J. Hale, Monett. 


In this discussion I shall assume that the organization has already been 
effected and that teachers and parents and patrons in general are interested 
in this line of work. One of the first things to make for efficiency in such 
an organization is a carefully selected set of officers. Not every one who 
may be interested in this work is capable of becoming a director or leader 
of such an organization. The presiding officer must have tact in handling 
and presiding, judgment in selecting committees, and must possess a high de- 
gree of constructive and administrative ability. The organization must needs 
make a study of school conditions, know the needs of their schools, know 
what they are attempting to do and their limitations as to buildings, grounds, 
equipment and financial resources; they must know something of the school 
law as pertaining to taxation, qualifications, duties and legal status of teach- 
ers and by a study of the course of study in their communities know the 
reason for certain subjects being contained therein. 

They should know something of the history of the public school system 
so that they may judge the progress that is being made in their own com- 
munities; they should know something of schools in other communities in 
order to have a means of comparison in their own school; they should know 
what is required before a rural school can be classified as an approved rural 
school; in towns and cities they should know the standards required for 
classifications of third, second and first class high schools; they should know 
what is necessary in the way of laboratory and library equipment for each 
special department as well as a knowledge of what the general library should 
contain; they should know something of the special requirements demanded 
of teachers, what special preparation they should have for teaching these 
subjects. These are some of the things that it might be profitable for Parent- 
Teachers’ organization to familiarize themselves with. 

Then by knowing these things we can ask for and expect to obtain a 
sample of the co-operation between this organization, the school authorities 
and the teachers for better conditions. In most places this co-operation 
should be for better first-class conditions as regards building grounds and 
equipment, for example, there is scarcely a town of from three thousand in- 
habitants or over, but what has one or more school buildings upon a frac- 
tion of a block where the children have no room to play, where there is no 
room for play ground apparatus and many of these buildings have no mod- 
ern means of heating, lighting or ventilating. Land is too cheap in these 
towns to justify such cramped quarters for the school. 

Next there should be some intelligent work done along the line of a re- 
organized course of study which should include a reorganized seventh and 
eighth grade or a complete junior high school. If we had a little more 
money we should also recommend a kindergarten for every town having 
forty or more children of kindergarten age. Again we need help along the 
line of play ground supervision. Our children do not play as they should. 
This supervision in some manner should extend throughout the year. Sat- 
urdays and vacation times are just as important play days as school days. 
In many communities, especially in the cities, the play grounds are super- 
vised and there is no reason that the smaller cities and towns can not have 
the same advantage. 

In the discussion of every plan for a new building the Parent-Teachers’ 
organization should insist upon a gymnasium being included, where syste- 
matic and regular exercises may be given the pupils. Again the laborer is 
worthy of his hire and through this organization should come a demand for 
better salaries; for by knowing the increased qualifications demanded from 
year to year of the teacher, this body ought to be in position to take up this 
question of salaries and will appreciate the fact that with better 
salaries will come better teachers. They should show their appreciation of 
the teachers in the communities by having them enter into the social life and 
activities and offer always constructive rather than destructive criticisms. 
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Visit the schools, get into sympathetic relation with what is being at- 
tempted, how it is being attempted and how well it is succeeding. Most 
criticisms concerning schools, their methods and their success comes from 
those who are unacquainted with the demands of the times upon those 
schools. Vocational work can be introduced more readily through the aid of 
the Parent-Teachers’ organization than any other way. In many towns of 
this section of the state domestic science and manual training are now being 
made possible through these organizations. These are some things it seems 
to me that these organizations may do for the aid of the schools and if we 
can succeed in getting a stronger bond of union between the school and the 
homes, the Parent-Teachers’ Association must receive its just recognition for 


the same. 










HOW TO MAKE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF THE MOST 
VALUE TO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 






Supt. J. Will Pierce, West Plains. 







Since I have only a very few minutes to handle any phase of this sub- 
ject, I shall hasten to that which I consider the most vital part of it. 

Upon first consideration our public schools to many seem to be very 
economical in the expenditure of money and energy. That is, we spend both, 
seemingly, wisely. None appears to be wasted. But upon real close investi- 
gation, we find both are wasted. Especially is the latter wasted. 

Should we go into the causes of these wastes in the expenditure of ener- 
gy, we would find that one of the greatest causes is the lack of a working 
basis between the parent and the teacher. They fail to get together upon the 
question of the training of the children. Not that each is antagonistic to the 
other. Nor is either lethargic. Generally speaking, the parent trusts the 
teacher, and the teacher censures the parent. Both of these conditions are 
brought about by the lack of a definite understanding between these two 
society units which should not be designated society units at all, rather as a 
society unit. There needs to be a definiteness of purpose brought about by 
a definiteness of the understanding. 

In our discussion the raw material is the child; the means are the pa- 
rent, the teacher, the home, and the school; and the product is the Ameri- 
can citizen. To be sure the parent represents the home, and the teacher 
represents the school. So we can think of the means as the parent and the 
teacher. While we are willing to admit that the product depends a great 
deal upon the raw material, yet we feel assured that there is more depend- 
ence placed upon the means. Now if there is no co-operation between these 
two more dependable factors which compose the means, can we expect the 
very best product? In the highest type of a finished product, whether it be 
material or fanciful, there is necessary the harmonic co-operation of all of 
the elements which unite in making the finished product. 

It should never be thought that the Parent-Teacher Association is only 
for the purpose of securing closer co-operation on the part of the home with 
the school, it is also for the purpose of securing closer co-operation on the 
part of the school with the home. There is just as much lack of an under- 
standing so far as the teacher is concerned as there is concerning the pa- 
rent. As teachers we must get the idea that the whole fault is not with the 
parents. Our co-operative powers are not fully developed either. There is 
too much tendency on our part to ignore the rights and the demands of the 
home. We, too, need to realize that the school, according to Mr. Dewey, is 
only an extension of the home. That according to a thought advanced earlier 
herein, the school is only a part of the same social unit. It is our business 
to get upon a more basic understanding, so there will be no wasted nor mis- 
directed energy. The teacher is not an isolated factor in this social unit 
which progresses unsympathetically with the other factors. Then the home 
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has a right to demand that the school gives service. Service that adds effi- 
ciency to the supporter which is the home. 

The only plan so far advanced by which these two agencies of society 
may be brought to a place where they may co-operate with each other for 
the desired ultimate benefit of the state is the Parent-Teacher Association’s 
plan. 

Ideally speaking, teachers are trained. This training reaches further 
than that of the average training of the parents. Should the teachers’ train- 
ing, so far as the benefits are concerned, be deferred in its influence upon 
the social life of the community by reason of the fact that it does not deal 
with the present thought makers, but deals with the thought makers of the 
coming generation? Why should not the present generation of thought 
makers profit by the superior training of the teachers? This organization 
offers the opportunity. Teachers can not have the time to put into effect all 
of the changes for the better which are needed. Neither can they always 
secure the support which is needed to carry out the necessary changes for 
the better. An intelligent Parent-Teacher Association will not give its sup- 
port only, but it will see that others give their support. The writer has in 
mind one town in Southeast Missouri where the superintendent of public 
schools wanted to introduce into the curriculum of the high school the sub- 
ject of domestic science. The Board of Education met this recommendation 
with the overworked excuse that there was not enough money to buy the 
necessary equipment. These gentlemen were asked if they would hire the 
teacher, if the Parent-Teacher Association would buy the equipment. Some- 
thing like three hundred dollars were raised by this association, the equip- 
ment was bought, and the Board of Education loyal to its promise hired the 
teacher. This is an example where the intelligent requests of the parents 
met with intelligent responses from the Board of Education. Another town 
superintendent succeeded in getting this association to purchase additional 
play grounds for the children of the school, which the Board of Education 
was unable to do with the limited funds raised by taxation. Still another 
superintendent succeeded in getting the Parent-Teacher Association to fur- 
nish poor children with clothing so they can attend school. Numerous ex- 
amples could be given which would show the usefulness of these organiza- 
tions, so far as the material benefits are concerned, but these will suffice. 
No skepticism prevails except where there are no Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 

It is understood that local conditions are to be considered in organizing 
Parent-Teacher Associations. In all cases the teachers should be the lead- 
ers in such organizations. It is not meant that the offices should be held by 
the teachers. The officers should come from the parents principally, but the 
silent influence of the wide-awake teachers should be felt always. The or- 
ganization is not expected to take the places of the teachers in any phases 
of the school work if the teachers are efficient. It is expected to supple- 
ment the work of the teachers. The field is large enough to prevent the 
clashing of interests if both elements of the organization unit realize that 
th: purpose is to serve no selfish motives, but it is to keep the mind cen- 
tered upon the highest development of the product which is the citizen. 

The teacher or the superintendent, as the situation affords, after con- 
sulting with a number of influential, energetic citizens and other teachers of 
his own school system, if there are more than one teacher, should have an- 
nounced through the napers, or through invitations sent directly to the pa- 
rents that there is to be a meeting in the school house upon a certain date 
and hour for the purpose of organizing a Parent-Teacher Association. The 
teacher calling the meeting may act as temporary chairman of the meeting, 
and the usual temporary officers may be elected. The time and place of 
meeting should be settled, and a committee for drawing up the constitution 
and by-laws should be appointed. At the second meeting the report and 
adoption of the constitution and by-laws should be followed by the election 
of the permanent officers. Then the committees may be appointed by the 
president, and the organization is ready for work. 

For the purpose of becoming better acquainted with the intentions and 
plans of the organization these who are interested may secure from the Na- 
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tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Associations, 910 Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., a bulletin entitled “How to Organize Pa- 
rents’ Associations or Mothers’ Circles in Public Schools.” This will give 
all of the help needed for the beginning. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
M. A. O’Rear, State Normal School, Springfield. 


The American secondary school, the Latin-grammar school, and later the 
academy, grew up as institutions designed for the few, the selected boys, 
those of the most likely parts, and were not originally intended to be schools 
for all the children of all the people. In fact the early idea of most people 
was that secondary and collegiate education was not for the people in gen- 
eral at all. 

As the academy superseded the Latin-grammar school, so the high school 
superseded the academy, and in time, took over the academy curriculum in a 
very large measure. With the passing of time, conditions changed, the con- 
ception of the function and purposes of education changed, and the ideal of 
universal popular education grew up and became dominant. 

Thus it came about that the high school with the curriculum designed 
for the few, was called upon to meet the needs of the many who were to be 
trained for widely different purposes and for conditions widely different 
from those that had existed under the old order. 

A curriculum intended to train young men to become lawyers, doctors, 
and ministers was called upon to prepare young people (both boys and girls) 
for the duties of farmers, merchants, working men, housekeepers, milliners, 
and in fact all of the occupations in which people generally engage. As 
might have been expected, the result was a colossal failure from every point 
of view. There were too many going into the learned professions, many of 
whom were misfits, while those going into other life activities from the high 
school were very poorly prepared for the duties of those activities, and in- 
deed the needs of the girls were wholly disregarded. We have tried the in- 
teresting but futile experiments of offering to girls as a preparation for their 
life duties the material of a curriculum which was originally planned wholly 
for boys. 

In a very large number of cases, the boys and girls themselves saw the 
futility—tthe uselessness—of what they were being called upon to do and 
hence they dropped out of school. The problem of elimination from our up- 
per grammar grades and high schools has in recent years been a very se- 
rious one. The “bill of fare” didn’t satisfy their intellectual appetites and 
hence they refused to eat., 

Such a condition of affairs naturally caused great dissatisfaction among 
the more thoughtful men and women, both in and out of the teaching profes- 
sion. As Dr.Suzzale aptly puts it, “attention was called to the great human 
scrap-pile that was found at the door of the high school” and a search was 
begun to find the causes of this human waste and if possible to find a 
remedy for it. 

Thus there arose the demand for the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion, a movement of which we hear so much today and of which we are likely 
to hear much more as time goes on for the end is not yet, the problem has 
by no means been solved at the present time. 

Again there arose a feeling that the work of the elementary school was 
not well planned, that there were many needless duplications of subject mat- 
ter, particularly in the seventh and eighth grades, and that the method of 
teaching and of discipline in those grades were not well adapted to the chang- 
ing needs and capacities of the pupils. Many felt that the elementary school 
period was too long, and that it was not well adjusted to the high school work 
which was to follow. Out of this feeling of dissatisfaction along with the 
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general dissatisfaction with the whole high school curriculum has grown the 
Junior or Intermediate high school movement, as we have it today. The lack 
of proper and effective co-ordination of the high school and college work 
gave rise to the Junior college movement, which on the upper side of the 
high school corresponds to the Junior high school on the lower side. All of 
these movements are but attempts to unify and co-ordinate our whole educa- 
tional system from the elementary schools through the colege and univer- 
sity. 

These movements are not altogether new. Many years ago, Doctor 
Eliot, then president of Harvard, started the discussion of the whole prob- 
lem when in an address he declared that the age at which students enter 
Harvard should be materially reduced. His idea was, that the period of ele- 
mentary and secondary preparation was too long, that much time was wasted 
and that attention should be directed to the points at which this waste was 
occurring. 

In Missouri, as far back as 1899, at the State Teachers’ Association, Mr. 
T. E. Spencer, then superintendent of schools at Marshall, Missouri, present- 
ed the indictments against the 8-4 plan of organization in almost the exact 
words that we hear used in many discussions today. Mr. J. A. Whiteford, 
then superintendent of schools at Moberly, in the discussion that followed, 
seconded and heartily approved Mr. Spencer’s objections. Thus we see that 

is greund for the statement that the movement (reorganization move- 
ment) is not entirely new, and that it has been under consideration for some 
thirty years or more. 

Again we can see that this movement includes the whole field of educa- 
tional endeavor—not only the secondary field, but the elementary field on 
the one side, and the college field on the other. 

The public school authorities who start out to reorganize the high school 
must also recognize the fact that they must readjust the grade work as 
well, for only by so doing can a rationally developed and properly co-ordi- 
nated system be built up. And this is what is actually happening in the 
leading schools all over the country. 

Junior colleges, reorganized high schools, Junior high schools, readjusted 
elementary schools are being developed so rapidly that statistics that are ac- 
curate today are out of date tomorrow. 

A study made early in 1916 discovered some 280 Junior high schools then 
in existence and many more have followed this year. All Oregon towns of 
over 5,000 population will organize on the 6-6 plan this year, so writes Supt. 
Rutherford of Eugene. Vermont has established the office of Superintend- 
ent of Junior high schools, and will carry on this phase of reorganization as 
rapidly as possible. Other states that have done much along this line are 
New Hampshire, Michigan, Wisconsin, and California. In Missouri Junior 
High Schools have already been established at Unionville, Excelsior Springs, 
Neosho, and in the training department of the Fourth District State Normal 
School at Springfield. No doubt there are many others of which we have 
not yet heard. 

In this discussion it is not my purpose to set out at length the defects 
of the old plan nor to state the advantages of the new plan. That work has 
already been done often and well by others. 

We shall have time here only to discuss briefly what has been done, 
make a statement of some of the problems involved, the dangers to be 
avoided, and to give a few suggestions concerning things that might be done 
in the high schools of Southwest Missouri. 

The most notable work that has been done during the past four or five 
years is that which is being carried on by the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education, of which Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley of Boston, 
Mass., is chairman. This commission was appointed by the Departments of 
Sunerintendence of the N. E. A. in 1911, and consists of a general commit- 
tee, twelve or more subject committees, a reviewing committee, and a col- 
lege entrance committee. The aims, both general and specific, of this com- 
mission are briefly set forth as follows: 
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General aims of the committee are: 


1. To formulate valid aims and efficient methods, and kinds of ma- 
—— whereby each subject may best serve the needs of high school 
pupils. 

2. To enable the inexperienced teacher to secure at the outset a correct 
point of view. 

3. To place needs of the high school before all agencies that train 
teachers for high school positions. 

4. To secure college entrance recognition for courses that meet the 
actual needs of high school pupils. 


Specific aims of the committee are: 


1. Stated briefly, the Commission is to think in terms of boys and girls, 
rather than in terms of subject-matter. Thus, subject-matter be- 
comes the means to the end rather than the end itself. 

2. Some of the more specific aims may be stated as the following: 

a. In English, the ability to write a concise business letter dealing 
with a definite business situation; the ability to write an inter- 
esting friendly letter to fit any occasion; and the development of 
a background of insight making possible the appropriation of the 
message of an author. 

b. In history, the. appreciation of the development of the individual 
as achieved by the Anglo-Saxon. 

c. In biology, the realization of the importance of the various food 
elements in sustaining plant, animal, and human life. 

d. In civics, a point of view that will lead to co-operation with the 
local charity organization society. 

e. In household arts, the knowledge and skill that will lead the 
woman to spend the family income wisely. 

f. Specific aims such as suggest appropriate methods to be used and 
assist in the selection of subject-matter or at least, open the way 
for profitable discussions regarding methods and subject-matter. 

These committees are still at work on the content of the various sub- 
jects. Reports have already been worked out by the sub-committees on so- 
cial studies, on science, on foreign languages, and on English. Other re- 
ports may be expected to appear from time to time. When completed, the 
work of this commission will undoubtedly be very comprehensive and con- 
structive, and I am inclined to think will be one of the best pieces of work 
that has ever been done in the field of secondary education. It will un- 
doubtedly embody the best and most progressive thought of large numbers 
of representative school people throughout the United States. That this 
work will be most valuable, we need only to call emphatic attention to the 
commission’s aims as they have been given above. 

References have already heen made to the reorganization movement in 
the State of New Hampshire. This state is largely agricultural and manu- 
facturing in the occupations of the people, and since a very large per cent 
of the children attend high school the authorities of the State Department 
have been putting forth effective and wise efforts to make the high school 
become really and truly the school for “all the children of all the people.” 
Schools in rural communities emphasize practical agriculture—four years of 
it—manual training, farm life, domestic science and art, also four years, for 
the girls. Practical English is also emphasized throughout the course. 
Other subjects are chosen to fit in with the above ideas. In some instances, 
as at Colebrook, a greenhouse is provided and also a tract of land and other 
laboratory equipment such as are needed to make the work real, effective, 
vital, and functional. It seems that they aim to offer “educational agri- 
culture” rather than “agricultural education.” The old time emphasis on the 
formal aspects of history, Latin and mathematics is notably lacking in the 
curricula of schools of the type mentioned. In manufacturing and industrial 
centers the emphasis of course is shifted to those phases of educational acti- 
vity which are most likely to meet the needs of the pupils of those commu- 
nities. Where there is a demand for it the course is planned to meet col- 
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lege entrance requirements also. Thus it will be seen that the aim is te 
adapt the course of study to the needs, capacities and most probable desti- 
nies of the student. ’ 

This is a movement that should be imitated everywhere. It is neither 
just, nor in harmony with the dictates of common sense to force all students 
through the traditional course in the traditional way just because, forsooth, 
it has been good for “somebody’s soul.” Culture is a fine thing, and a neces- 
sity to civilized society, but let us come at it the other way around, and 
bring many more young people to a full realization of culture and its bene- 
fits than has been done under the old order. At best, the old order has been 
giving but a factitious varnish for the few and has been but dead and dry 
bones for the many. Jim Irvin’s “educational agriculture” will do more 
good, and incidentally produce more genuine culture ultimately, than did all 
of the old time formal and traditional methods. This is simply due to the 
fact that the children will stay to get the culture, whereas formerly many of 
them dropped out before the school had a fair chance at them. 

The children ask for bread. Let us not feed them stones. It should not 
be understood that the writer is opposed to much that is in traditional cur- 
riculum, for he is not. On the contrary, he is in favor of much of it for all, 
and all of it for some. The question is simply one of relative, not of abso- 
lute, values, and some subjects and parts of subjects are worth more to some 
people than they are to others. In this connection, I think Parker is right 
in the thought that subject matter in the high school must be selected to fit 
the social needs of the pupil, and that it should be organized and presented 
in typical units according to relative values, and further that it should have 
the psychological rather than the logical forms of organization, thus fitting 
it to the needs of capacities of the students. 

According to the State Superintendent of Schools, New Hampshire has 
not yet done much in the way of organizing Junior high schools, but from 
all reports, she has done much toward the readjustment of the curriculum 
of the traditional four-years of high school work, so that those schools may 
be really and truly what they started out to make them, and that, (to re- 
peat) “schools for all the children of all the people’—poeple’s colleges. 

All over the country, as said above, the reorganization idea is rife. Ju- 
nior high schools, intermediate schools, and 6-6 plan are being organized and 
tried out, and from all reports, with the greatest of success in all cases. 
From Oregon, Washington, California, Michigan, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Texas, Kansas, Missouri, come the same reports so far as need and suc- 
cess of the movements are concerned. These movements, together with the 
work of the reorganization commission mentioned above, will place the 
American high schools among the most effective educational agencies in the 
world. 

Among the subsidiary movements that purpose to aid our making high 
school work more effective, may be mentioned supervised study, modified de- 
partmental teaching in the seventh and eighth grades, co-operation in the 
teaching of English, co-ordination of Latin with other subjects, co-operation 
in social studies, vocational and advocational guidance, direction of the so- 
cial activities of the students, school credit, for outside activities, part-time 
courses, earlier introduction of the elective system, faculty advisers, etc., etc. 

These movements, under wise direction, will do much towards making 
high school work better and will connect it up with the life of people now 
on earth. While the movement has already gained much headway, and while 
there is much enthusiasm on all sides, and while there are many experts 
working on the problem, it goes without saying that the movement will not 
work itself out without aid, and that there are many dangers and difficul- 
ties to be overcome. 

One of the large, unsolved problems (perhaps the largest is that of the 
content of the curriculum. What subjects shall be offered, and then what 
part of each subject shall be included, and what part be left out? It is a 
relatively simple matter to say that we will have arithmetic, or history, or 
Latin, or agriculture, or any other subject in our curriculum, but after we 
have determined this, there still remains the question, what portions of these 
subjects shall be included, and the further problems of how these portions 
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shall be taught. For the answer to the “What,” of our curriculum, Dr. Sned- 
den suggests that we must turn to Psychology and Sociology. These two 
sciences are not yet ready to give any very definite answers, and hence for 
the present at least we shall have to get along as best we can by depending 
on the judgment and opinion of those who are best qualified to speak, that is, 
the men and women who are making close and critical study of the problem. 

Of one thing we can be certain, and that is, that what we teach must, as 
nearly as possible, be adapted to the mental abilities and to the most prob- 
able present and future social needs of the students. It is the sheerest non- 
sense to give a college entrance curriculum to students if ninety-eight per 
cent of them never can and never expect to go to college. On the other 
hand, it would be unwise to give an agricultural curriculum in a commu- 
nity where the great majority will undoubtedly go to college and prepare for 
professional and industrial life. 

Since high schools must in general make what they do fit the need of 
their own pupils, the problem of proper text books becomes a very difficult 
one to solve. The best that can be done under the present circumstances is 
to choose the best available, and then to leave it to the authorities and 
teachers of each school or group of schools, to make the necessary elimina- 
tions and adaptions. Not much has been done as yet towards the writing of 
text books that designed specifically for junior high schools and other re- 
organized schools. Here is a fertile field for the genius of our text-book 
writers. 

Another problem is that of the methods of teaching that are to be used. 
How can any subject be presented so as to bring the greatest and best re- 
turns in mental growth and power to each and every student? The _ so- 
called “practical subjects” such as manual training, agriculture, and do- 
mestic science, may be so formalized as to render them almost valueless as 
means of mental growth and development outside of their respective fields. 
English also may be, and often is, so formalized and set off by itself in a 
water-tight compartment, as it were, as to make it practically useless, as a 
tool in other fields of human endeavor where it is so great a necessity. 

On the other hand, good methods of teaching may be so applied to any 
subject, even the most formal, as to galvanize it into life, and to make it a 
eal vital force in the thinking and in the mental life of boys and girls. For 
‘ any subject, to be most valuable, the teacher must connect it up with the 
pupils’ lives and activities in real vital and telling ways. 

He must make the pupil see that the thought processes mentioned mean 
increased power and mastery in any field of human endeavor. 

judd calls the mind’s power to do this the power of generalization and 
he holds that any subject properly taught will aid very materially in general 
mental growth and development. 

The above must not be interpreted as a justification of just any subject 
in the curriculum but rather as a plea for the most vital and best methods of 
teaching those subjects that are for social and other reasons included in the 
program of studies. 

Having decided upon the content of the curriculum and agreed on the 
best methods to be used in the teaching, the next problem is that of getting 
teachers who can do the work. A knowledge of subject matter is necessary 
but is not enough. The teacher must, in addition, be well grounded in the 
principles of psychology, sociology, methods of teaching, and administration. 
Finally he must have a knowledge of the life and conditions of the commu- 
nity in which he is to work and a large fund of common sense so as to 
properly apply his academic and professional knowledge to the particular 
situation. 

Such training as indicated above will of necessity be given by the Teach- 
ers’ Colleges and Normal Schools. And evidences are not lacking that the 
schools are awake to the task before them. Teachers trained in the tradi- 
tional subjects in the traditional way cannot fill the needs that are arising in 
re-organized schools. 

Other problems, particularly with reference to junior high schools are 
those of the proper use of the departmental plan of organization so as to 
provide the children with the needed individual attention while giving them 
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the liberty that such an organization fosters, the elective system in the 7th 
and 8th grades must also be handled with wisdom and care so that mistakes 
May not be made. 

Supervised study, promotion by subjects, and vocational advice also fur- 
nish serious problems for the teachers to solve. 

Finally, let it be said that reorganization is not easy of accomplishment, 
it should come by evolution not revolution, and when it does come to any 
school it must be remembered that the plan will not work itself—no plan 
will do that. There must be a trained and enthusiastic faculty back of it te 
keep it going successfully, for otherwise fossilization and formalization will 
set in at once and the latter state will be worse than that which existed be- 
fore reorganization began. Having put the hands to the plowhandle, there 
should be no turning back. 

Now having discussed the movement in general terms, the question 
naturally next arises as to what ought to be done, what can be done in the 
way of the reorganization of the high schools of Southwest Missouri, par- 
ticularly the small high schools. 

At points where there are either second or third class high schools 
already in existence, consolidation of the adjoining districts, with the central 
district, would be the best move that could possibly be made. 

Consolidation would bring increased resources because of larger assessed 
valuation and the aid that the state offers to such districts. 

The larger resources would make it possible to have better buildings, 
better laboratory equipment, and a small tract of land for demonstration 
purposes. 

Better salaries could be paid, and hence better prepared teachers could 
be secured. The conditions would all be much better and more attractive to 
pupils, patrons and teachers. Such a school could be made a social center 
and the whole community would reap the benefits. 

Another valuable move would be the making of a simple survey of con- 
ditions with a view to determining the probable educational and vocational 
destinies of the pupils who are to attend the school. 

The information thus secured could then be used as a starting point in 
formulating the course of study. Prof. Holton of Manhattan, Kansas, re- 
ports that he has tried this plan and that it works very successfully. Such 
a summary could be made in most districts under conditions as they exist 
at present and need not wait on consolidation. 

Again there ought to be and there can be considerable readjustment of 
the curriculum and the methods of teaching. Departmentalization can be be- 
gun in places where there are two or three teachers doing 7th and Sth grade 
and high school work. The two grades mentioned could be grouped in with 
the high school pupils and the work apportioned among the several teachers 
as may be most advantageous. Teachers could concentrate their energies on 
two or three branches of study with advantage to themselves and profit to 
their pupils. One advantage of the departemntal plan is that it tends to de- 
velop a reasonable degree of specialization on the part of the teachers even 
though they have not much specialization at the beginning. 

In making up the curriculum for such schools, Agriculture, General 
Science, Manual Training, Cooking, Sewing, Community Civics, Economics, 
Commercial Law, Rural Sociology, Health and Hygiene, Commercial Arith- 
metic and Latin correlated with English Grammar should all receive con- 
sideration and such of them should be chosen as will best serve the com- 
munity. 

It goes without saving of course that English Literature and American 
History with correlate:’ Missouri history should be included in the work of 
all the schools. 

The State Norme: School of Springfield has organized its training de- 
partment on the 6-4 plan as suggested above, and much pioneer work has 
already been done by the several departments in reorganizing the material 
of the subjects usually found in high schools. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that a very large per cent of the pupils of our junior high schools ex- 
pect to go on to college after finishing the four years of standard high 
school work and hence our curriculum is planned to meet that situation. 
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In closing this discussion, it may not be out of place to say that the 
president and faculty of the Fourth District Normal School have been close 
students of the problems presented herein for many years, and, without in 
any sense claiming to be experts, they all stand ready and willing to give 
advice and to render assistance whenever and wherever either may be desired. 

This institution is supported by the state for the purpose of advancing 
the educational, the moral, and the material interests of the people of South- 
west Missouri, and the members of the faculty stand ready to aid in the ful- 
fillment of that mission. 


“HOW TO MAKE THE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MOST 
VALUE TO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM.” 


Supt. W. E. Smith, Walnut Grove. 


It is hardly fair te you to have to hear me speak on the subject of the 
Parent-Teacher Association when you have just heard the able speakers who 
have preceded me. I am reminded of an old Irishman who used to live near 
my father’s home. He inad an old mule that was decidedly past the middle 
age in a mule’s life. That old-mule was not as physically strong as he was 
in days gone by. So, one morning old Uncle Tommy came hurriedly to our 
home to get help with his only “donkey.” He said “Faith, and Uncle Moike, 
m donkey is sick, dom sick, what must I do?” My father gave him some 
medicine, telliug Uncle Tommy the while, to make a funnel and blow the 
medicine down the mule’s throat. In about three hours Uncle Tommy came 
back slowly dragging one foot after the other, looking pale and _ scared. 
Father said, “Well, Uncle Tommy, how did you make it?” “Faith and be ja- 
sus,” said the Irishman, “and oi follered ye sayings, but the domed mule 
blowed first.” 

I feel that those who have just spoken, told you many more things about 
this wonderful organization, the Parent-Teacher Association, than I even think 
of. Be that as it may, my whole soul thrills at the possibilities which are in 
store for the Parent-Teacher Association. It is not a panacea, no, far from 
that. But it is one of the best helpers for the teacher that has ever been 
organized. Its work is beneficial to the rural, village, town and city schools, 
alike. It is adaptable to varied conditions which exist in our economic so- 
ciety and tends to the evolution of a homogenous whole. If rightly viewed 
by its leaders it will aid in retarding our tendency towards a weak, snobbish 
aristocracy, and help us to hold ourselves in that true democratic state of 
society of which we have so long boasted. 

It is easy to generalize in broad statements. It is not so easy to par- 
ticularize. But if you will pardon personal references, I shall point out some 
of the benefits.derived from the Parent-Teacher Association in Walnut Grove. 
Probably some of you who may not be familiar with the workings of this or- 
ganization at first hand may gain a few ideas as to how to make a similar 
organization function in your community. 

The little town of Walnut Grove boasts of a population not to exceed 
seven hundred people. The town is unincorporated. But you may find good 
streets and sidewalks there, even if the town is not a legalized town in the 
eyes of corporated law. The valuation of the town property, I do not know, 
but the school district’s assessed valuation is approximately $219,000. 

With this small valuation the people of that little Ozark hamlet decided 
seven years ago to build a ten thousand dollar school buiding. They did. It 
stands on the highest spot in town as a monument to their sacrifices. It is 
much larger than a building of the same kind of material could be built to- 
day. At that time, seven years ago, the school work in Walnut Grove was 
not recognized by school men as acceptable in a classified school. Four 
years ago the work in the school was recognized by the State Department as 
third class; three years ago second class; two years ago first class: and so 
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it stands today. But this rapid climbing in our little town did not take place 
without the aid of a strong school spirited board of education, helpful peo- 
ple and a Parent-Teacher Association. 

Two years ago Mrs. J. G. McBride and Co. Supt. McCroskey helped us or- 
ganize the Parent-Teacher Association for a trial heat. We have never lost 
heat. The thermometer gradually rises. I hope that it may continue to rise 
so long as it does not burst. The work of the Walnut Grove Parent-Teacher 
Association may conveniently be divided into three divisions, namely, Finan- 
cial Aid, Social Aid, and Educational Aid. Financially, the organization be- 
gan with laying a 425 dollar sawed stone walk from the school building to 
Main Street. It soon followed this good work with $78.00 worth of the best 
recitation chairs that could be bought. The Board of Education bought the 
remaining number necessary for the High School rooms. By the time this 
was done the student body had been infected with real school spirit and fur- 
nished the work to pave the street leading from the school building to Main 
Street. We saw that a laboratory in the basement was necessary if we did 
good work. The Parent-Teacher Association notified the Board of Education 
that it would help concentrate the laboratory if the Board of Education would 
excavate a suitable place in the basement of the school building. This was 
done, and more than that, a gymnasium was added before they stopped with 
the laboratory. The cost to the Parent-Teacher Association approximated 
$100.00. Last year the Association bought window shades, sand tables, gas 
lights, and other things which I shall not attempt to mention. Possibly one 
of the best things which it did last winter was to send the superintendent to 
Detroit, Michigan, to attend the N. E. A. at that place. The Association bore 
the expenses of the trip. This year the Association has paid $110.00 for con- 
creting a domestic science room in the baesment after the business men had 
voluntarily donated the money to pay for the excavation. At the last meet- 
ing the good mothers voted to buy kindergarten chairs for the primary 
grades. And they have the money, too. They are now buying and paying 
for equipment for the Domestic Science rooms. If you add to the work of 
this Association $425 donation by the business men, and another $100 sub- 
scribed by these men if needed for this year you may have some idea of what 
the financial benefit to our school has been. 

Socially, the school spirit is unexcelled. You cannot walk down the 
streets, meet a man or woman and talk a few minutes without that man or 
woman saying something about school. Traveling salesmen and visitors tell 
me they have never seen anything like it elsewhere. The parents talk school, 
the students talk school] and the visitors have to talk school too. 

I was very much interested in a conversation which I recently had with 
a certain woman in our little town. She had drawn the conclusion that a 
particular country girl in attendance was not noticed as much as she should 
be noticed by the town girls. This woman was trying to find a way by 
which she might make that country girl feel more at home. Now, that is the 
spirit of our townspeople. They believe that every rural, or urban boy or 
girl may be a jewel with a rough coat on. They believe that the future of 
this democratic republic depends upon the boy who may swing fo the handles 
of a plow and not upon the boy who sucks a cigarette and wears fine cloth- 
ing. So, to interest those who may be backward the Association has social 
gatherings in the evening time when the husbands can find time to go. Re- 
freshments, music, talks, and a general good time is spent very profitably to- 
gether. Fellow teachers, if every town, city, village or rural school could 
have social hours in the public school building where all may meet on an 
equal footing, we would stave off this growing tendency towards aristocracy 
which age brings to all nations. 

It was through the social spirit that a desire was created to learn some- 
thing of the big educational world. As a result, the superintendent was sent 
to Detroit. And, as a further result, the idea of a Vacation Club was brought 
to Missouri where it was successfully worked out last summer. The Vaca- 
tion Club, alone, is worth more to any school than all the work and worry 
connected with a Parent-Teacher Association. It gained forty students and 
many other good things for Walnut Grove in one summer. ° 
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It is through the social spirit that we are able to have a social commit- 
tee, and a child welfare committee, to work co-operatively with the faculty. 
The names of these committees suggest their duties. I presume many of you 
have them that are doing a similar work for you. 

There are many educational advantages in having the Parent-Teacher 
Association. The parents are often backward about appearing before the 
public. I know one young fellow who was unable to speak before an audi- 
ence. As a result of saying a few things: occasionally at our social gather- 
ings, he is now able to stand before large audiences. He has been tried and 
found worth while. The frequent meetings afford excellent opportunities for 
the parents to hear good speakers talk on various educational subjects. 
Otherwise they would be deprived of this necessary privilege. In connection 
with regular program talns, the superintendent, principal, or teachers, may 
talk face to face with the parents about vital subjects concerning the wel- 
fare of school children and the community. If you will kindly pardon me 
for being so very personal I shall say that a few of my talks to our Asso- 
ciation, such as, “Literature in the Home,” “Psychology and Child Develop- 
ment,”’ “Common Diseases,” etc., have been of material value. For instance 
after my talk on “Literature in the Home,” a few of the women came to me 
for a list of good books for children. A club for a child’s magazine was or- 
ganized in a few minutes after the close of the program. Again, after my 
talk on “Common Diseases,” some of the good people who own grocery stores 
told me that they were taking better care of their salable fruits, vegetables, 
etc. 

{ have taken the opportunity to gain the good-will of the community 
through the Parent-Teacher Association for experimenting in socialogy and 
economics. For instance the class in economics is making a study of family 
expenses in our community. Many people would regard such investigations 
as prying into domestic affairs, but we have received no opposition. I ex- 
plained it to the parents at a Parent-Teacher Association meeting. In mak- 
ing a study of foods common to every table in our community ,we have re- 
ceived hearty co-operation. Again many people object to telling the family 
history and answering many other questions which are necessary in a 
thorovgh physical examination of school children but I have not heard any 
objections to our preparations for a physical examination which consists of 
about 150 questions asked of every student and asked by a physician, den- 

t, optician and the superintendent 

Instead of being antagonized by the parents in many new things to our 
community, we are going to have a woman who lives in the community to be 
with us at every cooking lesson in our domestic science course. The Parent- 
Teacher Association voted to help in every way possible to make our domes- 
tic science course reach the homes. Each woman who is an excellent cook 
in seme rartitrler field of the culinary art will be present when that prob- 
lem is presented to the class in domestic science. 

These things of which I have been speaking are some of the more im- 
portant accomplishments of the Walnut Grove Parent-Teacher Association. 
It is the only Association with which I have been connected. T could not 
draw from a wider experience for I did not have it. I could have generalized 
but I thought that worthless. I could have told you of plans which we have 
that are not yet materialized but I thought that plans are only plans until 
tried and found useful or worthless as the case may be. The few things 
which we have been able to do are not at all a result of local thought. We 
were spurred on by what we heard of other schools doing. We heard of 
many of our very best pieces of work through the National Mother’s Con- 
rress. It was a great satisfaction t> know that we were not alone. We re- 
alized and do realize that the National Mother’s Congress is a grand movement 
to bind parents and teachers into a friendly band of co-onerative workers 
‘ar the welfare of our growing children and youthful citizens. No local or- 
canizetion can iustlv fulfill its mission as a Parent-Teacher Association 
without being a recognized member of the National Mother’s Congress. 
Germany did not becomea strong world power until the duchies were firmly 
united into a united empire. As Germany became a world power through 
vnity so will the parents and teachers of this nation become a united body 
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of national power in our social and economic society. It will be donxe by the 
local organizations joining with the Mother’s Organization which is National. 

Again, permit me to say that the Parent-Teacher Association is not a 
“cure for all evils” but that it is the greatest aid of public education of any 
organization that has yet been effected. 


PERSONAL EXPRESSION. 


A New Subject for the Course of Study. 


By E. E. Dodd, Principal of High School, Springfield. 


By Personal Expression is meant a course of training through which one 
will acquire facility and efficiency in his ordinary contact and intercourse 
with other individuals. Differently stated, it is a course of training which 
will enable one to meet others and get on with them more successfully in 
the ordinary relations of life. 

Some persons are like silver dollars, they are about forty per cent men- 
tal value, yet pass among their fellows at full dollar value. On 
the contrary there are many of real dollar value who can not pass 
among others at even twenty-five per cent of real value. Among the latter 
class are many, entirely too many, capable students of our schools, who do 
not know even how to begin, much less proceed intelligently, in the ordinary 
social and business relations. It is distressing, almost pitiful, the helpless- 
ness of many of our students when they come into contact with other indi- 
viduals. Personality seems to be almost a negative quantity and conversa- 
tional power an unknown art. This applies to many of our brighter students. 
Their powers, both native and acquired, are too much static, too little dy- 
namic. 

There is something seriously lacking in our instruction when this condi- 
tion prevails, and it is to remedy to some extent the defect that Personal 
Expression is proposed as an important subject of study in our schools. 

The importance of good personality and conversational power has always 
been recognized. The higher type of private school has taught the _ social 
graces and civilities in their better significance and application. Many busi- 
ness houses call in their salesmen from time to time to instruct them in the 
art of salesmanship, and some business schools teach this subject along with 
general business efficiency. The private school and the business school 
recognize the fact that people can be trained in personality and conversa- 
tional power. But the training up to this time has been limited both in its 
scope and to the comparatively few in numbers. Besides, the training has 
been confined largely to those who are beyond the public school age. 

The Personal Expression contemplated here recognizes the fact that 
good personality, initiative and conversational power are the touchstones to 
much of the individual’s success; that social efficiency, business efficiency, 
leadership, the pleasures and successes of life are all bound up in successful 
personal relations; that to be able to approach others cleverly, impress them 
favorably and engage them in successful conversation is an asset of no mean 
importance to the individual. 

This subject then, while broad in its scope, deals with the ordinary yet 
important relations of all individuals. If worthy of attention at all. it should 
have an important place in the public school course where it will not only 
reach the many, but touch them at the most impressionable age. 

The place of public speaking as a study is fully recognized, but it should 
be kept in mind that comparatively few persons have the need or occasion 
to use it. No one can question the importance to the individual of his con- 
stant relations to other individuals. His life is little more than the sum to- 
tal of their relations. The need, therefore, for Personal Expression, the kind 
that obtains among people as individuals, is universal. There is no age or 
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condition where it does not apply. Its logical place as a study, as already 


stated, is in the public schools. 

It is not surprising that the schools of the past have neglected to give 
specific instruction of a kind that would enrich personality and improve con- 
versational power. In our educational progress many of those things which 
possess usable values have been left to recent years. It was not many years 
ago when Manual Training, Cooking, Sewing and Agriculture were introduced 
into our schools. 

What better can one learn than those things which help him to get on 
successfully with his fellows? It is not a question of what a man knows, 
but what use he can make of what he knows, is the sentiment of J. G. Hol- 
land. There is no higher obligation resting upon the schools than to give, if 
possible, the specific training which will enable the pupils to employ their 
powers in successful contact and intercourse with others. The world assesses 
these young people only at what they can say and do in their social and 
business relations. The discrepancy therefore between their real worth and 
their assessed values is too great. They must be led to find themselves in 
terms of social and business efficiency, otherwise an unjsut handicap will at- 
tend them throughout their lives. 

My contention is that instruction in personal expression is entirely feas- 
ible and that it will bring richer returns to our pupils than they realize from 
many of the subjects they pursue in the present day courses of study. 

The athletic coach can take his “bunch of raw material, so raw at the 
outset that the units fairly fall over each other, and build out of that ma- 
terial a machine that operates with remarkable smoothness and efficiency. 
The result comes from definite instruction and well-directed practice. By 
the same means the teacher of public speaking produces surprising results 
from material that gives only ordinary promise of success. In each of these 
two cases nothing is left to chance or to incidental training. 

In identically the same way we expect, through well-directed instruction 
and practice, to produce similar results from the course in personal expres- 
sion. Our goal is an important one and the means by which we reach it 
must be as direct as those used by the athletic coach. 

It will not do to urge that personality and conversational power can be 
acquired incidentally in the home. This claim was formerly made for cook- 
ing and sewing; besides, the facts go to prove that only the favored few get 
satisfactory training of any kind in the incidental way. 

While this course is intended to foster to no little extent the properties 
and refinements of personal intercourse, the main desideratum is to be 
efficiency of the larger and more practical kind in the varied personal rela- 
tions of life. It is to assure to the individual as large a percentage of him- 
self as possible to employ in his personal relations with others. 

In the belief that pupils can be trained in personal expression as readily 
as in public expression, or public speaking, with the value of the training and 
its wide application altogether in favor of the former, it is our ambition to 
see Personal Expression established as an important separate branch of study 
in the school curriculum. To this end an experiment is in progress in the 
Springfield, Mo., High School to test the soundness of these claims and the 
alue of the instruction. 

If facility and efficiency in one’s contact and intercourse with other in- 
dividuals is to be achieved, as provided in our definition, our course of train- 
ing must be directed very largely to the means by which good personality 
2nd conversational power are developed. 

The experimental course in personal expression is organized on the ba- 
sis of two lessons a week for the school year and credit given as for public 
speaking and other subjects of equal rank. The class is made up of students 
of varying atta‘nments. with about the usual percentages of boys and girls 
and will number about thirty. The course consists of instruction, demon- 
stration and laboratory work, the last named largely predominating. The 
opening work is to consist of some ten or twelve lessons on the following 


and other topics: 
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1. The advantages of good personal expression. 
The development of this topic by the pupils and teacher will result 
in a summary somewhat like this: 
a. There is mental development in good personal expression. 
b. There is social advantage in good personal expression. 
c. There is business advantage in good personal expression. 
d. There is popularity in good personal expression. 
e. There is pleasure for one’s self and others in good personal ex- 
pression. 
f. The social instinct develops with exercise. 
g. Good expression begets better thinking. 
h. What we know becomes dynamic when we tell it to others. 
i. One is kept alive, interested and up to date. 
j. One acquires confidence in himself and a larger fund of infor- 
mation. 
2. The mainsprings to personal expression. 
a. The disposition to limber up. 
b. Interest in people, especially the ones with whom we talk; inter- 
est in surroundings and situations. 
c. Sympathetic touch and fellow-feeling for others. 
d. The desire to learn from others and give to others. 
e. The desire to make the most of one’s powers and to be a forcein 
in the world. 
f. Good observing powers. 
g. Skill in asking questions. 
h. Memory for facts and incidents about those with whom we talk. 
i. The resulting pleasure which comes with easy expression. 
3. The stumbling blocks in the way of personal expression. 


(Space will not permit of further development of topics.) 

The devices ard accessories to personal expression. 

The importance of vocabulary and the study of words. 

What constitutes good personality and how develop it? 

The relation of good manners and dress to personality and expression. 
What constitutes good conversation and what mars it? 

The setting and materials for successful conversation. 

Other kindred topics may be added and all the topics are to be developed 
after the fashion of 1 and 2 above. Each topic should be assigned to the 
pupils for outside study, with explanations from the teacher as to what is 
sought after. Later, the complete development of topic will take place in the 
classroom. 

During the few weeks these formal lessons are in progress, the pupils 
will also be observing the personality and conversation of others. 

Following the formal lessons, the work is to be largely on the demon- 
stration and laboratory basis. A room quite unlike the class-room will be 
used in order that the pupils can be grouped as the kind of exercises may 
required. Besides, the atmosphere of the ordinary school room is to be 
avoided. 

In their new home, the pupils, organized in small groups, will begin the 
real laboratory work of the subject. In the group capacity they will engage 
in conversation on topics previously assigned by the teacher for study. 
While the conversational work will be informal in its nature, the pupils are 
to be held to close application in the discussion of the topics. The topics at 
first must be easy of approach and treatment. The material for the daily 
conversation may be chosen with reference to its social, civic, business, 
ethical, or aesthetic value. Social events, current events, school affairs, busi- 
ness affairs, political affairs, all will be good material for these daily con- 
versations. There is good training for the young in serious conversation on 
worth while topics. 

The range of topics is great and the pupils should propose many of them. 
At times also they should suggest the method of their treatment. On occa- 
sion the boys may be assigned topics of one kind and the girls another kind. 
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There will be frequent regrouping of the pupils. Each group at first will 

‘eader who has previously been coached by the teacher. The teacher 
will pass from group to group for purposes of supervision and may become 
at will a member of any group. The teacher will frequently use one group 
for demonstration purposes while the remaining groups observe. 

Many of the same characteristics which are cultivated in public speak- 
ing are to be emphasized here, such as a pleasing manner, warmth of man- 
ner, good articulation and logical thinking. 

Poise, initiative, address, manners, personal “Kemptness,” tact, and good 
judgment are to be taught and observed at all times. The training in these 
will constitute an important part of the pupils development in personality. 

After some facility has been acquired by the pupils in conversation, 
topics can be assigned for extempore discussion. 

Personal conference between the teacher and pupils will be numerous. 

Talks appropriate to this study will be given by those who are skillful in 
personal expression. 

Our classics abound in conversational literature. A critical study of 
such literature will be made. 

A somewhat exhaustive study of the words used in ordinary conversation 
will be made in relation to their exact meanings, their synonyms and their 
pronunciation. Magazine and other literature bearing on personality and con- 
versation will be studied. 

The following are to receive consideration and practiced or observed: 


The refinements of conversation. 

Bad habits of conversation corrected. 

The don’t of conversation emphasized. 

Don’t just prattle along, 
Don‘t ride your hobby too hard. 
Don’t monopolize the conversation, etc. 

How to speak to people, or salutations. 

Control of the voice with reference to pitch, strain and loudness. 

Critical reports to be made of conversations heard by pupils. 

The consideration to be shown others in conversation. 

Pupils to be taught skill in blocking objectionable conversation. 

Also taught to creat conditions for better conversation. 

The importance of being a good listener emphasized. 

The manner of address and kind of conversation with people of varying 
ages. 
Etiquette and the nicer civilities studied in their application to social 
events. 

The acquisition of ease in conversation. 

How to open and close conversation, 

Much other similar laboratory work will suggest itself to the live teacher. 

The pupil’s need of better preparedness for contact and intercourse with 
others will be conceded by every one. The subject matter for the necessary 
training is abundant. with much of it ready at hand. The training of no 
other subject can be applied more directly or effectually to every day affairs, 
and its benefits will continue through life. 

Will not this subject under the direction of a skillful teacher bring bet- 
ter returns to the pupil than much of his present day school work? Is there 
not a real need in the course of study for this new subject, personal expres- 
sion? It is proposed by one to whom such training as it provides would 
have meant much when he was a student. 

* + * & 


* * * * * * 


* * * * a * 


Remarks: 
This paper ~erely sets forth the need of Personal Expression, its place 


in the public school course of study, and indicates in brief the direction and 
scope of the work. 

As in the case of subiects like music and public speaking, the success of 
Personal Expression will be determined largely by the attainments and skill 
of the instructor. If the subject should win for itself a place in the course 
of study, teachers of it should receive special training for the work. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
R. Ritchie Robinson, Springfield Public Schools. 


There are those who do not understand how to appreciate music, who, as 
Shakespeare says, “are not moved with concord of sweet sounds,’ who play 
well but mechanically,who like a raggy two-step in preference to a Beetho- 
ven Sonata, and some who do not love music at all and do not care to listen 
to it. 

We may have a few teachers in grade schools who hate music, not many 
I hope, but we know there are many who rather hear rag-time than the so- 
nata already mentioned. This is to be deplored, but the fact is they have not 
been taught while young to love and appreciate music of the better class and 
it is very hard to prepare them to enjoy it when grown up. Because of the 
fact a great many grade teachers feel their weakness when it comes time 
to give the music lesson and, in justice to the music department of the 
school, the supervisor or superintendent should give all the help he can to 
those teachers, 

Heaven forbid that we should do or say anything to discourage such a 
body of hard workers who, now-a-days are required to teach so many sub- 
jects in one day, and in fact would almost need to be a walking encyclopedia. 
We find them however not only willing, but anxious to teach this subject 
not only in city schools but also in small town and rural schools, where, 
however, the difficulty lies usually with the Boards of Education in not giv- 
ing proper encouragement by way of providing instruments or books and giv- 
ing regular periods for the work. Some boards have still to be convinced 
that music ought to have as important a part in the education of children as 
many of the other subjects now taught. 

Dr. Winship of Boston says:—‘“Music, when taught properly and prac- 
ticed, gets into the lives of children and stays there into manhood and 
womanhood as nothing else in school. It is the smile of education, smooth- 
ing out frowns, giving dimples in place of wrinkles, rippling echoing tunes 
in place of curses.”” We could give an endless chain of good reasons why 
music should be taught in every school but space will not permit. 

Every grade teacher ought to become familiar with the three stages in 
the physical and mental growth of the child, viz:—the Sensory, the Associa- 
tive and the Adolescent. Where there is no supervisor to guide them care 
should be taken to select material suitable and appropriate to the needs of 
that period through which the child is passing. 

The primary teacher should realize the great responsibility placed upon 
her shoulders when she takes the little tots under her care. She has the 
power to make or mar the musical life of the child. So many boys and girls 
grow up into manhood and womanhood and go through life without enjoying 
the many pleasures to be derived by the use of the best of all instruments, 
their own voice, because of lack of attention on the part of their first school 
teachers. 

The treatment of monotones is always a big stumbling block in the path 
of the grade teacher who conducts the music period. It is one of the most 
essential tasks she has to undertake, but, when done systematically, instead 
of being looked upon as a necessary evil will be one of the most pleasant 
periods of the day. The fact is that 90% of the so-called monotones are not 
monotones at all, and, I venture to say that if the first grade teacher knew 
exactly how to handle them there would be no monotones at all in our 
schools. Perhaps 50% of the children who attend the first grade in our city 
schools come from homes of music during infancy and if they are not taught 
to love and appreciate music in the primary grades they will go through the 
upper grades and on through high school in a very disinterested way. 

Imitation as we know plays a large part in the child’s education in the 
primary grades, therefore the teacher should see that her own singing is soft 
and sweet, be careful of her facial expression and have a wholesome smiling 
face. 
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Another important factor is rhythm, which we are told is the life of 
music, driving away weariness, lessening fatigue and detaching the mind 
from the more painful realities of life. Every child is born with a sense of 
rhythm and it is the teacher’s fault if it is not developed. There are so many 
ways of developing this sense, including action songs, folk drills and dances, 
and the task is such a pleasant one that there is no excuse for any teacher 
who neglects this very essential subject. 


Too much time is often wasted in the schoolroom in giving breathing ex- 
ercises by teachers who do not know themselves how to breathe. I have yet 
to be convinced that breathing can be properly taught in class work in the 
school room. By ecnouraging the children to sit in the proper manner, cor- 
rect breathing will come naturally. I believe that if the time usually spent 
in giving the so-called breathing exercises was devoted to the practice in 
sight singing the teacher would accomplish more for the good of the child 
musically. 

There is no end to responsibilities in the teaching profession. The 
teachers in the Intermediate and Grammar grades have their problems to 
solve in the music department as well as their fellow workers in the lower 
grades. Especially is this so when the boy or girl reaches the adolescent 
period. In order that teachers may familiarize themselves with the diffi- 
culities they may expect, and learn how to meet them, they should be in 
possession of one or other of the many Manuals published to the various 
music readers where in most cases valuable information can be found. 


Grade teachers cannot be expected to make a specialty of music but they 
can surely pick up enough of it to enable them to present it in the school 
room. I have noticed very good results from teachers who, if their employ- 
ment as teachers depended on the simplest of musical examinations, would 
find themeslves hunting other professions. 


OUTLINE OF GENERAL AND DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS, MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
NOVEMBER 15th-17th, 1917. 


Wednesday Evening, November 14th: Meeting of Educational Council. 
Thursday Morning, November 15th: First General Session. 


1. Preliminaries, Music, etc. 
2. Address. 
3. Address. 
Thursday Afternoon, November 15th: Departmental Programs. 
1. Department of Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools. 
2. Department of School Administration. 
a. General Session, 2:00 p. m. 
b. Round Table Conferences, 3:30 p. m. 
(1) Boards of Education. 
(2) City Superintendents. 
(3) County Superintendents. 
Department of Secondary Schools. 
Department of Elementary Graded Schools. 
Department of Rural Schools. 
Department of Libraries. 
Department of Missouri School Peace League. 
Department of Parent-Teachers’ Association. 
Department of Missouri Folk Lore Society. 
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Thursday Evening, November 15th: Second General Session. 


1. Report of Committee on Resolutions as to Educational Policy. 
Presented by the Chairman, Mr. B. G. Shackleford. 
SS EE ace caeee eRe ke oe Re Kees Reed eS ae SOS 
General discussion and disposition. 

2. The Future Work and Organization of the Missouri State Teachers’ 

Association. 
Two or three ten minute speeches, followed by general discussion. 
3. Address. 


Friday Morning, November 16th: Third General Session. 


Division I., Elementary Education. 
Three addresses. 

Division II., Secondary and Higher Education. 
Three addresses. 

Division III., Community Auxiliary Agencies of Education. 
Three addresses. 


Friday Afternoon, November 16th: Departmental Programs. 


Department of History and Government. 
Department of Music. 
Department of Applied Art and Science. 
a. General Session, 2:00 to 3:30 p. m. 
b. Round Table Conferences, 3:30 p. m. 
(1) Vocational and Manual Training. 
(2) Fine Arts. 
(8) Household Arts and Sciences. 
Department of Classics. 
Department of Commercial Training. 
Department of Teachers of Education. 
Department of Teachers of English. 
Department of Geography. 
Department of Mathematics and Science. 
a. General Session, 2:00 to 3:30 p. m. 
b. Round Table Conferences, 3:30 p. m. 
1. Mathematics. 
2. Science. 
10. Department of Modern Languages. 
a. General Session, 2:00 to 3:30 p. m. 
b. Round Table Conferences, 3:30 p. m. 
1. Germanic. 
2. Romance. 
11. Department of Reading and Public Speaking. 
12. Department of Agriculture. 
13. Department of Kindergarten-Primary Teaching. 
14. Department of Rural Schools. 
15. Department of Elementary Schools. 


Friday Evening, November 16th: Fourth General Session. 


one 
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1. Grand Symphony Concert. 
Saturday Morning, November 17th: Fifth General Session. 


1. Preliminaries. 
2. Address by speaker of national reputation. 
3. Business session. 
a. Final report of Committee on Resolutions 
b. Miscellaneous reports and business. 
c. Report of Committee on Time and Place. 
d. Report of Committee on Nominations. 
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TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 


For the Teachers’ Reading Circle this year the Board has adopted four 
excellent books as follows: 


Division I Division II 

Betts—Class-Room Method and Man- Brown and Coffman—How To Teach 
agement. Arithmetic 

Strayer and Norsworthy—How To Babson—The Future of South Ameri- 
Teach ca 


The reading Circle Course is to consist of at least two of the books—one 
selected from Division I and one selected from Division II. A review of each 


of the books follows: 


Class-Room Method and Management, by George Herbert Betts. List Price 


$1.50. R. C. Price $1.00. 


Class-Room Method and Management by George Herbert Betts is the 
most important book on teaching method now before the educational pub- 


lic. 

First of all, it is interesting and well written. The author knows how 
to take deeply fundamental truths, strip them of all technicality, and make 
them available to the busy teacher in such a way that their study is a 
pleasure instead of a task. Furthermore, every point made has an imme- 
diate and practical value for each recitation. The text is founded on good 
theory, the best theory probably which has found its way into any book on 
method, but it does not stop with theory. The theory is so definitely car- 
ried across and applied to the teaching of the various subjects that each 
teacher will in some measure feel that the author must have had his par- 
ticular class room in mind. 

At the very beginning of the work Dr. Betts reveals the nebulous and 
uncertain state of method in our schools. He then immediately relates 
this condition to the lack of guiding principles in many so-called “meth- 
ods,” and proceeds to unfold the foundation principles that underlie all 
true method. These principles are to be found (1) in the discovery of a 
definite aim or purpose for each subject taught, (2) in the selection of the 
proper material for the accomplishment of that aim, (3) in the best organi- 
zation of this material for instruction, and (4) in the most skilled technique 
of instruction in the recitation. Upon these four corner stones the author 
builds his structure of method, He then applies his conclusions in much 
concrete detail to the teaching of the elementary branches, and briefly dis- 
cusses the problems of management most closely related to successful 


teaching. 


How to Teach, by George D. Strayer and Naomi Norsworthy, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, Columbia University. List Price $1.50 R. C. Price $1.00. 


“Every Missouri teacher should read this epoch-making educational 
book. It not only makes clear the principles of psychology that are in- 
volved in teaching, but shows definitely their application in the work of 
the class-room. It contains answers to questions on every phase of the 
theory and practice of teaching, in clear, concise, concrete, vivid and 
thorough-going form. It contains a chapter on the measurement of the 
achievements of children, inasmuch as the success of the work of a teacher 
is determined by the changes which are brought to pass in the children 
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who are being taught. The discussion of the methods of teaching considers 

the ends or aims involved as well as the process, as the art of teaching is 
| always modified by an acceptance of the social purpose of education. Dyna- 
mic, forceful, impelling—this is a book which should have first place on 
your book shelf.” 


How to Teach Arithmetic, by Joseph C. Brown, Head of Department of 
Mathematics, Horace Mann School, Columbia University and Lotus D. 


Coffman, Professor of Education, University of Illinois. List Price 
4 $1.50. R. C. Price $1.00. 
t This book was written for the purpose of improving the teaching of 


arithmetic. That arithmetic is poorly taught is indicated by the fact that 
a larger percentage of children fail in it than in any other subject. The 
experience of the authors in training prospective teachers and in institute 
work confirms them in the opinion that the subject is suffering partly be- 
cause many teachers lack instruction in its theories, methods, and devices. 
The authors do not assume that method can be substituted for scholarship, 
but they do contend that teachers as a class want and need definite advice 
in the teaching of arithmetic. The demands of reading circles, of special 
methods classes in normal schools and in teacher-training high schools, 
and of supervisors, but more especially the needs of the classroom teacher, 
were kept in mind in the preparation of this book. 

Hundreds of teachers in widely separated parts of the country were 
asked to state wherein existing books on the teaching of arithmetic failed 
to meet their need, and especially to indicate the subjects in which teach- 
ers need most help. In the preparation of the manuscript the replies to 
these questions were very carefully considered. The book, as a result, is 
very definite and concrete. It tells the teacher exactly what to do, why it 
should be done, and when to do it. 


The Future of South America, by Roger W. Babson. List Price $2.00. R. 
C. $1.15. 


South America has become a real factor in the life and interest of the 
United States, but there is astonishingly little in the literature about South 
America which explains what that great continent really means to the peo- 
ple of this country. Such an interpretation is given in the present book by 
a writer of high standing in the financial and commercial world, together 
with an interesting account of the picturesque and romantic sides of life in 
all the various countries of South America, their history, customs and re- 
sources. 

Mr. Babson has covered in the four hundred pages of this work a vast 
amount of essential information. The book is especially authoritative as 
Mr. Babson has had the co-operation of the leading government officials in 
the countries which he visited in the compilation of his material. 

In addition to the treatment of South American countries, this book 
contains word-pictures of life, conditions, and customs in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Santo Domingo, Hayti, Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, the Barbados, the Ba- 
hamas, Trinidad, and Martinique. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE CENTERS. 


The county should be divided into Reading Circle centers or divisions 80 
that each center will contain not less than five nor more than twenty teach- 
ers. A good time to organize the centers will be now. A competent leader 
should be selected in accordance with the plans of the county superintendent 
for each Reading Circle center. In order to get credit for Reading Circle 
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work, at least nine meetings most be held in addition to the last meeting at 
which the examination is given. A minimum of sixty minutes for each les- 
son in each book must be spent, or a total of 120 minutes must be spent on 
both books at each meeting. It is especially recommended that the first 
Reading Circle meeting be held the first Saturday after the schools begin in 
September and that meetings be held every two weeks thereafter until the 
nine meetings shall have been held. In this way the Reading Circle work 
can be completed before the beginning of the bad weather in January. 


CREDIT FOR READING CIRCLE WORK, 


The Normal Schools are again adding to the interest in the State Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle work by extending credit in their courses on compliance 
with certain conditions. Many teachers will no doubt wish this credit to ap- 
ply on Normal School courses. State Superintendent Lamkin makes the follow- 
ing recommendations concerning secondary credit for reading circle work: 


1. One-fourth unit (3-4 term unit) secondary credit will be given on 
each book provided that two of the four books must be studied before credit 
is received and provided further that the total credit given in any one year 
shall not exceed three-fourths secondary unit (21-4 term units). 

2. It is recommended that two books be studied simultaneously. 

3. Students who are in school will not be permitted to take the reading 
circle work. 

4. Reading circle work for secondary credit must be done in a reading 
circle center composed of not less than five nor more than twenty teachers 
including the leader. 

5. Each reading circle center must hold not fewer than nine meetings. 

6. A maximum of 60 mé@nutes in each book must be spent at each meet- 
ing of the reading circle center or a total of 120 minutes must be spent on the 
books at each meeting. (A total of 540 minutes must be spent on each book or 
1080 minutes on both books exclusive of the time required for each examination.) 

7. The final examination for reading circle work will be given by the 
county superintendent at the time and place of the March examinations for 
teachers. The examination questions are to be furnished and the papers 
graded by the institution in which credit is desired. 

8. Competent leaders must be appointed by the county superintendent. 

9. It is recommended that the first reading circle center meeting be held 
the first Saturday after the schools begin in September and that meetings be 
held every two weeks thereafter until the nine meetings shall have been held. 
In this way the reading circle work can be completed before the beginning of 
the bad weather in January or February. 





TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE PRIZES. 


In order to encourage the sale of Teachers’ Reading Circle bocks the 
Board has offered the following prizes: 

On the total sale of books adopted for Teachers’ Reading Circle 1917-18 
one prize of a life membership in the State Teachers’ Association will be 
awarded to the County Superintendent making the largest returns on the con- 
dition that the number of teachers in the county be considered. (A county 
with 100 teachers must do twice the business of the 50 teacher county to be 
on equal terms). Another life membership will be given to the County Su- 
perintendent who sells the largest number of Teachers’ Reading Circle books 
without regard to the number of teachers in the county. 
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PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The books added to the Pupils’ Reading Circle list this year are a splen- 
did group and brings the total to about two hundred and fifty volumes. All 
the necessary books which are recommended in the body of the State Course 
of Study for the years 1915-16-17-18 and on which rural examination ques- 
tions will be based are to be found in the Pupils’ Reading Circle. These 
books are handled on a co-operative basis and only a small profit is made. 
The transportation charges are prepaid on all books. 


Two purposes moved the board to add the supplementary books: a wise 
choice and cheapness because of the amount of business. Children in ele- 
mentary schools cannot use profitably unabridged dictionaries or the common 
encyclopedias. Moreover, they cost too much for the average school board. 
Children in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades should be well supplied with. 
the Secondary School dictionaries and taught to use them. These books are 
recommended by the State Course of Study and are the dictionaries needed. 


There is only one low priced encyclopedia for children. This is the book 
recommended by the State Course of Study and by several other states. All 
libraries supply it for the children. The board has arranged to furnish it to 
schools at a lower price than it can be bought anywhere else. There are 
four volumes of it, but each is complete in itself and is sold separately. List, 
$3.00 per volume. R. C. Price, $2.10. 


Cromwell’s Agriculture and Life should be on the desk of every teacher, 
rural or town. Children in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades will read ‘it 
with delight and their parents will be only too glad to get hold of it. The 
board’s arrangement puts it in your hands at a very low price. List Price, 
$1.50. R. C. Price $1.00. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ENDORSE PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


The County Superintendents commend the Pupils’ Reading Circle highly 
and below are found the comments of many of them: 


SUPT. LESLIE M. DOBBS. Savannah, Andrew County: “All orders for the P. R.C. 
Books were received promptly. The teachers are well satisfied with them and 
we expect to order more this year.” 

SUPT. GERTRUDE THOMPSON, Rockport, Atchison County: The P. R. C. Books 
are serving a definite purpose in Atchison County from a two-fold standpoint. 
They are making our libraries a potent factor in the daily teaching, and they 
are enabling us to make our schools fit to be accredited.” 

SUPT. W. E. HANKINS, Cassville, Barry County: “My teachers are well pleased 
with the books. They were received promptly. I think they are the books for 
Barry County.” 

SUPT. L. E. BROUS. Lamar, Barton Countv: “My teachers and pupils enjoy read- 
ing the books belonging to the Pupils’ Reading Circle, and the promptness with 
which these books have been received, when ordered, has been a marvel to our 
teachers.”’ 

SUPT. A. C. MORELAND, Butler. Bates County: “The P. R. C. books ordered from 
you were very satisfactory. They were received promptly and in good condition. 
You may count on a number of orders from Bates county during the coming 
term.” 

SUPT. GEORGE T. PORTER, Columbia, Boone County: “All teachers seemed to be 
highly pleased indeed.” 
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SUPT. H. O. HARRAWOOD, Poplar Bluff, Butler County: “Quite a number of 
orders for P. R. C. Books were sent you from this county last year and I am 
glad to say that each and every order was filled very promptly and to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the person ordering.” 

SUPT. D. N. McCLINTOCK, Kingston, Caldwell County: “Teachers were weil 
pleased with books but we had some delay in securing some of the books.” 
SUPT. R. G. HALE, Fulton, Callaway County: “I have heard no complaint, but 
have heard a great deal of praise for you and the prompt way in which yuu 

filled orders.” ° 

SUPT. M. E. JOHNSON, Linn Creek, Camden County: “The service of quick de- 
livery which we have received at your hands insures your receiving our future 
orders. It is unsuhpassed by any other dealer.” 

SUPT. J. T. McDONALD, Jackson, Cape Girardeau County: “Not a word of coni- 
plaint from teachers. Orders received promptiy and all were pleaseu witi 
same.” 

MRS. M. SQUIRES, Carrollton, Carroll County: “My teachers were all very much 
pleased with the books purchased from you and all said that they got their 
books very promtly.”’ 

SUPT. C. A. BURKE, Harrisonville, Cass County: “The school of Cass county 
bought more supplementary books than ever last year. They were bought almost 
exclusively through your office. I am glad to say that all were well pleased. 
One thing that was very gratifying was the promptness with which your orders 
were filled. It was a rare thing when more than five days elapsed between the 
sending of the order and the reception of the books,” 

SUPT. C. C. CARLSTEAD, Keytesville, Chariton County: “A large number of teach- 
ers of Chariton county ordered P. R. C. books through your department last 
year. All books were received promptly.” 

MISS HELEN F. McKEE, Kahoka, Clark County: “All of the teachers who pro- 
cured the R. C. books through you, Mr. Carter, were very much pleased with 
them and with the prompt attention their orders received.” 

SUPT. E. L. BLACK, Liberty, Clay County: “During the past year I sent you 
several orders for Pupils’ Reading Circle books. The books were very satis- 
factory and 1 always received them promptly.” 

SUPT. E. H. CARENDER, Greenfield, Dade County: “Our teachers were delighted 
with the Pupils’ Reading Circle books last year, and the promptness of service 
was remarkable.” 

SUPT. J. A. PITMAN, Buffalo, Dallas County: “Last year was our first year to 
make use of the opportunity to purchase library books through the Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle. We enjoyed the best service ever through this source of getting 
books. Books always promptly received.” 

SUPT. HALLIE BURTON, Gallatin, Daviess County: “Books were received in good 


condition and teachers and pupils were well pleased with them. I hope many 
more teachers will order next year.” 
SUPT. CHAS. A. COLE, Union, Franklin County: “Our pepole were well pleased 


with the treatment they received when they ordered Pupils’ Reading Circle books 
from you. All orders were filled promtly and in a most satisfactory manner. 
We will give you a much greater volume of business the coming year.” 

SUPT. A. O. MANN, Hermann, Gasconade County: “All books ordered were re- 
ceived promptly and were highly appreciated by both teachers and pupils. We 
expect to order more this year.” 

ELIZABETH BRAINERD, Trenton. Grundy County: “The schools of Grundy county 
have purchased a number of Pupils’ Reading Circle books from you. Teachers, 
patrons, and pupils are well pleased with the books and every order was filled 
promptly. Many thanks to you. We hope to buy many more this year.” 

MRS. ALBERTA BREEN-MURPHY, Oregon, Holt County: “During the past school 
year a number Holt county teachers ordered books of you. The books were re- 
ceived promptly and were very satisfactory in every respect. I am advising all 
of our teachers of grade and rural schools to order all materials for their li- 
braries through you.” 

SUPT. G. W. HANSON, Ironton, Iron County: “Books are always satisfactory ; 
teachers are anxious to order from the secretary.” 

SUPT. L. F. BLACKBURN, Independence, Jackson County: “The P. R. C. books 
were received promptly; and both teachers and pupils are well pleased with 
them. I hope you will quadruple your sales here the ensuing term.” 

SUPT. L. W. KOST, Carthage, Jasper County: “All books ordered were received 
promptly as far as I am advised, and quite satisfactory.” 

SUPT. R. B. WILSON, Hillsboro County: “The books bought last year were all 
right. Will recommend your Reading Circle books for our schools again most 
heartily.” 

su . JONES, Lebanon, Laclede County: “All who have used the books 

SI gp 2 highly of the results. We have never used as many as we shou!! 
have done. I hope more will be used. 
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SUPT. H. T. PHILLIPS, Lexington, Lafayette County: “I beg to advise you that 
all orders of Pupils’ Reading Circle books arrived promptly and have proven 
very satisfactory to both pupils and teachers. I advise all of our grade and 
rural teachers to order all material for their libraries through you.” 

SUPT. HARRY MOORE, Mt. Vernon, Lawrence County: “We ordered most of sup- 
plementary reading material from you last vear. Every one is well pleased with 


the books and the service. The best feature is the prompt delivery. Teachers 
on rural routes often got books within four days from the time of mailing order.” 
SUPT. LLOYD H. HICKS, Monticello, Lewis County: “The teachers who have used 


the P. R. C. books in our county report the orders were filled promptly, and that 
the pupils enjoy the work very much.” 

MISS SALIE BROWN, Troy, Lincoln County: “The teachers found the P. R. ¢. 
books very satisfactory. I heard no complaint about their not receiving these 
books promptly. There were many complaints of that kind in regard to some 
other orders.” 

SUPT. O. L. CROSS, Macon, Macon County: “Your manner of conducting the P. R. 
Cc. work needs commendation. My teachers have words of praise for the 
prompt attention to all orders and the pupils and teachers are pleased with the 
books.” 

SUPT. C. D. SNODGRASS, Vienna, Maries County: “You are very prompt in rush- 
ing the books ordered. The teachers speak a good word in praise of the P.R.C. 
books and the promptness in getting them.” 

MISS FRANKIE CONNELL, Hannibal. Marion County: “My teachers were well 
pleased with the Pupils’ Reading Circle books, and were glad to know they 
could be obtained from you instead of having to wait five or six weeks to get 
them from Chicago. All our orders were received promptly and we are de'ighted 
with the plan, and hope you will continue to supply us.” 

SUPT. H. M. ATWELL, Tuscumbia, Miller County: “P. R. C. books received 
promptly and gave entire satisfaction in the schools of my county.” 

MRS. CLARA E. GRAHAM, Charleston, Mississippi County: “I do not recall! which 
of my schools used the Pupils’ Reading Circle books, but some did, ana at ow 
last meeting of teachers all expressed themselves as well pleased.’ 

SUPT. W. F. HUPE, Montgomery City, Montgomery County: “Our teachers ordered 
many P. R. C. boks from you last year and were well pleased with the quality 
and the very prompt delivery of the books. We shall order still more this year.” 

SUPT. BERT COOPER. Maryville. Nodaway County: “We are delighted with the 
way the books are handled. The books have always come promptly and any 
mistakes are gladly and quickly adjusted.” 

SUPT. C. A. CUSTER, Alton, Oregon County: “My teachers like the plan of getting 
all the classics from you, as it saves sending to two or three different houses 
for them. I hope you send out the pink slips this fall, showing list that you 


have.” 
SUPT. CHAS. G. ROSS. Caruthersville. Pemiscot County: “Have not heard a single 
teacher find fault with the way orders for P. R. C. books were handled.” 
SUPT. THOS. J. CARUTHERS, Perryville, Perry County: “T have not heard a 
single complaint from mv teachers in regard to orders sent to you for books. 
We have always been able to get what we want and get it promptly.” 

SUPT. T. R. LUCKETT. Sedalia, Pettis County: “Our use of books from the P. R. 
. list has been entirely satisfactory. We get the books promptly and find that 
we can get a much more useful list than in any other way.” 

MISS DAISY JOHNSON, Bolivar, Polk County: “Books received promptly and well 
liked. We will order all from you for the ensuing year.” 

SUPT. L. C. NORTHCUTT. New London, Ralls County: “The P. R. ©. books are 
highly satisfactory to the teachers of Ralls county. I have heard many com- 
pliments passed by the teachers upon the promptness in which their orders were 


filled.” 

SUPT. W. T. McGAUGH, Richmond, Ray County: “The teachers who had their 
pupils do the Reading Circle work last year were highly pleased with the results 
obtained and I think the prospects are bright for more interest in the work this 
year.” . 

SUPT. J. G. HARTMAN. Centerville. Reynolds County: “The teachers and pupils 
were well pleased with the Reading Circle books received last year in my 


county.” 
MRS. ARLA B. WILLIAMS, Memphis, Scotland County: “Our teachers were pleased 
with the Pupils’ Reading Circle books. Orders were filled promptly and were 


highly satisfactory.” 

SUPT. M. E. MONTGOMERY, Benton, Scott County: “Books were received promptly 
and were very Satisfactory. I especially like your service because you furnish 
in suitable form all of the books required by the State Course of Study.” 

MRS. MYRTLE THRELKELD, Shelbyville, Shelby County: “My teachers were de- 
lighted with the books, and loud in praise of the promptness in which orders 
were filled. They insist that this plan be contirued, as it’s the greatest help 
they have had in securing without loss of tims needed books.” 


Th 
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SUPT. J. F. BOTTS, Lancaster, Schuyler County: “Teachers were well pleased and 
books received promptly. Some teachers say they ordered the books Friday and 
had them deliverd by R. F. D. carrier the following Monday.” 

SUPT. WALTER WEBB, Birch Tree, Shannon County: “So far I have heard no 
complaint and many reports of satisfaction. Last year we sent each teacher an 
order blank and an envelope addressed to the \. $s. i. A. The convenience of 
ordering seemed to please the teachers very much We intend to use same 
scheme again this year.” 

SUPT. B. H. JOLLY, St. Charles, St. Charles County: “The teachers are well 
pleased with results that they have experienced in dealing with the P. R. S. 
They Bet what they want, when they want ‘it. I trust that this satisfaction will 
grow. 

SUPT. CHAS. E, HIGGINS, Osceola, St. Clair County: “More of the P. R. C. books 
were put into the schools than all other years combined. The orders were all 
filled promptiy. The teachers are strong in their praise of the manner in which 
the books are Uandled,” 

SUPT. J. CLYD® AKERS, Farmington, St. Francois County: “I ani well pleased 
with the P. R. C. books, I desire to reiterate what I said last year and to make 
it stronger if I coule do so. Trust that the Reading Circle movement may 
make great strides d! ring the current year.” “ 

SUPT. JOSEPH KING, Ste. Genevieve, St. Genevieve County: “During the last two 
years some of the teachers in this county have ordered the Pupils’ Reading Cir- 
cle books from you and I am glad to report that they received the books very 
promptly and were well pleased. Expect many orders this year.” 

SUPT. R. G. RUSSELL, Clayton, St. Louis County: “I cannot make an intelligent 
report on the P. R. C. work done in this county as my hands have been full to 
overflowing and have not gotten to that phase of the school work. The teach- 
ers who have been fortunate enough to take up this work have, I am sure, 
met with gratifying results.” 

SUPT. L. V. THRELFALL, Galena, Stone County: “I like the list which the Board 
has prepared, and the service which is given in the way of prompt replies, 
and prompt filling of orders. The list helps teachers to get books especially ap- 
propriate to the state course of study, and Mr. Carter gives good advice to 
teachers who order and use the books.” 

SUPT. JOHN W. BENNETT, Forsythe, Taney County: “Relative to the above 
question wish to state that the P. R. C. books were highly satisfactory and we 
had no difficulty in receiving same.” 

MISS LIZZIE L. WHITE,, Nevada, Vernon County: “The teachers of Vernon county 
ordered more P. R. C. books this year than ever before and were simply de- 
lighted with the promptness wifh which the orders were filled and the 
quality of the books.” 

SUPT. F. W. KEHR, Marthasville, Warren County: “Our teachers and pupils are 
pleased with the P. R. C. books. I hope to see the time come when these books 
wil be used in every school.” 

SUPT. B. FOX, Potosi, Washington County: “Your P. R. C. books were entirely 
satisfactory. 

SUPT. C. E. BURTON, Piedmont, Wayne County: “The Pupils’ Reading Circle 
books ordered from you were entirely satisfactory. They came promptly and 
the books were right. Glad we have this opportunity and we will order all our 
books from you.” 

MRS. CORA EARLY, Grant City, Worth County: “All books were received promptly 
and everybody well pleased with the books. I have no doubt but my teacher 
will vote to dismiss our fall Association and attend State Meeting at Kansas 
City, Nov. 15-17, 1917.” 

SUPT. W. M. WELKER, Marble Hill, Bollinger County: “They were satisfactory 
and came in good time.” 

SUPT. W. C. McMILLIN, West Plains, Howell County: “The books gave good sat- 
isfaction and were promptly received.” 

SUPT. R. H. BRYAN, Linn, Osage County: “The pupils supplementary books which 
I ordered, selected from your Pupils’ Reading Circle list, came right on the dot 
—a very unusual thing for supplementary books according to my experience. 
The children are delighted with the books and you may soon look for another 
order. You certainly have the cream of all the supplementary books on the 
market in this list of Pupils’ Reading Circle books. We intend to encourage our 
schools to select all the supplementary books possible for their libraries from this 
list. I thank you for prompt service. ~ 7 _ 

J L. LYNCH, Marshall, Saline County: “Those teachers o aline 

- pe A have used the Pupils’ Reading Circle books in their schools speak 
to me in terms of great praise concerning the books. I would that they were 
in every school in my county.” 
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BESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF THE BOOKS ON THE PUPILS’ READING 
CIRCLE LIST—1917-18 


CLASS D.—GRADES 1 AND 2 


1 Around the World, Book One—Carroll. Illustrated. Every sentence and 
every picture in this reader has a human interest. The stories are of the lives 
of unique people—Eskimos, Arabs, Indians, Dutch, Chinese and Japanese. Price, 
31 cents. 

2 Art-Literature Readers, Beck One—Real literature, both prose and po- 
etry, with forty-two reproductions of famous paintings in two colors. Price, 
26 cents. 

3 <Art-Literature Readers, Book Two—Authors and artists treated bio- 
graphically, each author’s work grouped to form literary. units, thirty-eight 
reproductions of famous paintings and portraits in two colors. Price, 35 cents. 

4 Bow-wow and Mew-mew—A splendid book for children. Price, 28 cents, 

5 Boy Blue and His Friends—Mary F. Blaisdell and Etta A. Blaisdell. Il- 
lustrated. This is a book of short stories for the youngest readers written 
around some of the Mother Goose rhymes, because children love to meet their 
old friends in books. Price, 35 cents. 

6 Character Building Readers—Sec. Reader, Co-operation and Helpfulness. 
The duty of helping one another, the joy experienced in co-operative work, and 
the good derived from united effort is the predominant feature of this volume. 
Illustrations largely from the great artists. Price, 36 cents. 

7 Cherry Tree Children—Mary Frances Blaisdell. With colored pictures. 
This book is made up of charming little stories about birds and animals that 
make their homes in and around the cherry tree—robins, crows, squirrels, rab- 
bits, and the rest. The children enjoy the book the more because it is simple 
in diction and printed in large type. Price, 33 cents. 

S Children of the Cliff—Wiley and Edick. A tale of primitive life in the 
arid stretch of the southwest, still plainly marked with traces of the Cliff 
Dwellers. It develops the background for appreciating the protection and con- 
venience of modern civilized life. Price, 29 cents. 

9 Cireus Bock, The—Smith. Will be appreciated by all children. Price, 
34 cents. 

10 Early Cave Men— Katherine E. Dopp. The second of a series of indus- 
trial readers which tell the story of the development of the race. The little 
reader sees and can demonstrate for himself how the cave men evolved tools 
and devices in his struggle for existence and progress. One hundred eighty- 
three pages. Price, 39 cents. 

11 Eskimo Land—Hawkes. “Eskimo Land” is a first-hand picture of the 
life of our American Eskimo for children in primary grades. All the old and 
true traits of Eskimo life are descr‘bed—the dog team and sled, the reindeer 
tent, the graceful skin kayak and its big brother, the family oomiak. Father 
Eskimo’s ivory harpoon and Mother Eskimo’s stone lamp and half-moon knife. 
Price, 24 cents. 

12 €ugene Field Reader—Alice L. Harris. Illustrated in color from origi- 
nal drawings. Contains 15 poems of Eugene Field carefully selected so as to 
be within the grasp of children of six to eight years of age. Price, 34 cents. 

13 Fairy Plays for Children—Mabel R. Goodlander. These are simple 
dramatizations of nine stories the children love: “The Honest Woodcutter,” 
“King Midas,” and others. There are easy dances with directions and music, 
also instructions for costuming and staging the plays. Price, 33 cents. 

14 Folklore Stories and Proverbs—Sara E. Wiltse. “Henny Penny,” “The 
House that Jack Built,” “The Three Bears,” and eight other delightful folk 
tales, some of them not generally familiar to American children. The language 
is very simple and the illustratiosn of just the sort to appeal to little folks. 
Price, 27 cents. 

15 From September to June With Nature—Warren. This book may be used 
with other first readers, either as a regular or supplementary textbook. It 
contains lessons upon both plant and animal life. The work divided into 
montane, each group being especially appropriate to a particular month. Price, 
1 cents. 

17 Golden Treasury First Reader—Stebbins & Coolidge. Illustrated. The 
stories deal with things that have been found to be intensely interesting to 
children, told in language and style pleasing to them. The serious, the hu- 
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morous, the pathetic, the real, the imaginative, the moral,—find a place and 
make a many sided appeal to the child leading to symmetrical mental develop- 


ment. Price, 29 cents. 

iS Golden Treasury Second Reader—Stebbins & Coolidge. Illustrated. 
This bovk delights the child with animal stories, with brisk nature sketches, 
with stories of child adventure and with myths, legends and folk tales. Price, 
37 cents. 

19 Heart of Oak, Book 1—Norton. This is the first book of the Heart of 
Oak Readers. It consists of rhymes, jimgles and fables, chosen from _ the 
masterpieces of the literature of the English speaking race and accepted as 
the best wherever English is spoken. Price, 23 cents. 

20 Hiawatha Primer—Holbrook. A reading book for very little folks 
based on the story of Hiawatha’s childhood, and charmingly illustrated. 
Children who are familiar with this book will be prepared to take up the study 
of Longfellow’s famous poem later on with interest and understanding. Price, 
34 cents. 

21 Household Stories—Anne Klingensmith. Illustrated. Forty-one fami- 
liar primary stories for the children’s reading. They are derived from _ various 
sources, but are mainly the prominent classic myths and recognized favorites 
of child literature. Price, 32 cents. 

22 In Fableland—Selected. One of the most artistic schoolbooks ever pub- 
lished. More than two score of Aesop’s fables retold in vivid and simple style, 
with bright dialogue and illustrated with irresistible line drawings. 
Children love to read this vook. Price, 40 cents. 

23 In Mythland, Vol. I—Beckwith. A charming collection of fairy tales 
designed to develop a taste for classic literature. Price, 32 cents. 

24. Jack and the Beanstalk— Price, 6 cents. 

25 Jingle Primer—Brown & Bailey. lLllustrated. A delightful collection of 
Mother Goose Rimes and Folk Tales already familiar to the child before en- 
tering school. The novelty draws him on and his progress is unusually rapid 
because he learns to read in the same way that he learns to talk. Price, 27 
cents, 

26 Just So Stories—Rtdya:d Kipling. A delicious blending of humor, 
fancy and natural history that every child with imagination will understand 
and love. This is the first book which Mr. Kipling has ever illustrated, giving 
a special interest to this edition. Price, 91 cents. 

27 Lolemi, the Little Cliff Dweller—Clara Kern Bayliss. Hidden in a cis- 
tern during an attack by Apache Indians, a little boy is suddenly deprived of 
family and friends. His life in the deserted Chelly Canyon teaches him self- 
reliance. Price, 28 cents. 

28 Nature Myths. A very interesting book. Price, 38 cents. 

20 Gverall Boys—Eulalie Osgood Grover. In this primer four Overall Boys 
do and tell of those all-important occupations which boys naturaly find to do. 
Little boys make the acquaintance of kindred spirits in reading this primer. 
Richly illustrated in color. Price, 39 cents. 

30 Polly and Dolly—Mary F. Blaisdell. Tllustrated. The’ children 
will be delighted with this little book of stories about the playmates Polly 
and Dolly and Ned and Ted. They are busy, happy children, working and play- 
ing, and always finding something pleasant to do. Price, 35 cents. 

31 Pretty Polly Flinders—Mary Frances Blaisdell. Fully illustrated. This 
is a delightfully illustrated and fascinating storybook fwur the six or seven- 
year-old. Price, 33 cents. 

32 Red Riding Hood—tTaylor. Price, 25 cents. 

33° Rhyme and Story Primer, The—Helen A. McMahon, Marie M. McMahon 
and Anna M. McMahon. Illustrated, 120 pages. The object of the Rhyme and 
Story Primer is to make the child's first experience with school books pleas- 
ant as well as profitable. Its nursery rhymes and stories appeal strongly to 
the child, while its method and easy grading make it deservedly popular with 
teachers. Price, 30 cents. 

34 Sam or Our Cat Tales. Teaches kindness to animals. Just such a 
story as will interest, entertain and instruct younger children. Price, 29 cents. 

35 Six Nursery Classics—O’Shea. The House that Jack Built; Mother 
Hubbard and Her Dog; Courtship, Marriage, Death and Burial of Cock Robin; 
The Old Woman and Her Pig; Dame Wiggins of Lee; The Three Bears, These 
stories are all illustrated, thus aiding the imagination which, at this age of 
the child’s life, makes the reading of such stories a pleasure to him. Price, 18 
cents. 

36 Sunbonnet Babies Primer—Grover. A book for wee folk, which tells 
in a most fascinating way_a continuous story of the everyday doing of Mollie 
and May, the Sunbonnet Babies, so well known to children the coutry over. 
Bertha Corbett Melcher’s famous babies “live” in its pages and three little 
songs that children will love are added. Price, 34 cents. 
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37 Tales From Far and Near. An excellent bovk. Price 43 cents. 

38 Three Little Cotton-Tails—Laura R. Smith. lLllustrated. Here the boys 
and girls spend days with Mother Cotton-Tail and her three children, whose 
troubles and pranks interest and amuse them. The author has the gift of 
writing within the comprehension of little children. Price, 24 cents. 

39 Tree Dwellers, The— Katherine E. Dopp. Stories of how the problems 
which confronted our ancestors in the period beginning before the knowledge 
of fire and up to the time of the cave men were solved. First of a notable 
series of industrial readers tracing the steps in social progress up to the pres- 
ent. Illustrated. 158 pages. Price, 39 cents. 


CLASS C.—GRADES 3 AND 4 


40 Ab, the Cave Man—W. L. Nida. Full-page illustrations in colors. There 
is no field so interesting to the child as that of the primitive man, and no 
writer has told this story with such an appeal to the imagination as his 
Waterloo in “The Story of Ab.” Price, 40 cents. 

41 Adventures of a Brownie, The—Miss Mulock. Illustrated. These de- 
lightful stories charm all children—Brownie and the Cook, Brownie and the 
Cherry Tree, Brownie in the Farm Yard, Brownie’s Ride, Brownie on the Ice, 
Brownie and the Clothes. Price, 31 cents. 

42 Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland—Carroll. A superior book of fairy 
tales. Price, 40 cents. 

43 American History Storybook, The—Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K 
Ball. ‘ihe stories in this book describe the perils, the arduous struggles, and 
the patriotism of the early settlers of this country, with special emphasis on 
the part taken by the young people. Personal anecdotes, incidents, and tales 
which smack of the picturesque life of pioneer days have been freely used 
Price, 43 cents. 

44 American Neighbors, Our. Geography Reader, Vol. III. Price, 47 cents. 

45 America’s Story for America’s Children—Pratt. A delightful sturybook 
for children. The charm of romance is combined with accurate and important 
history. It tells the story of the Revolution, the causes that led to it, and of 
the men who guided the development of events and laid the foundations of the 
republic. Price, 35 cents. 

46 Among the Giants—Bertha M. Neher. Illustrated. By magnifying and 
personifying idleness, carelessness, selfishness, ete. as giants who build their 
castles and lay their snares to catch unwary victims, an appeal is made to the 
child’s imagination. Price, 32 cents. 

47 Andersen’s Fairy Tales—Turpin. A collection of nineteen of the best 
of Andersen’s Stories with account of the author’s life. The editor has col- 
lected the most popular of the tales of this charming writer who has con- 
tributed so much to the pleasure of children. Price, 35 cents. 

48 Arabian Nights. Price, 24 cents. 

49 Around the World in Eighty Days. Price, 39 cents. 

50—Around the World, Vol. III. Price, 45 cents. 

51 Art-Literature Readers. Book Three. Group idea continued; first forty 
pages devoted to life and writings of Eugene Field, the children’s poet. Re- 
productions of famous paintings in two colors. Price, 44 cents. 

52 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. One of 
the best geographical story-readers published. Aunt Martha tells interesting 
stories about tea, sugar, coffee, salt, currants, rice, honey, sponges, corks, 
glass, chocolate, cloves, pepper, feathers and flax. Price, 37 cents. 

53 Birds and Their Nestlings, Our—Walker. A book written to help stu- 
dents understand the life and habits of birds. Price, 52 cents. ° 

54 Book of Legends—Scudder. Children can read and enjoy this book. 
Price, 25 cents. 

55 Cave Boy cf the Age of Stone, The—Margaret A. McIntyre. This is a 
bright, winsome story, full of historical and geographical value. It is a stury 
in the course of which, step by step, man betters his way of living; in which 
Isc Vory ctu hneccssity prove themselves the parents of invention. Price, 35 
cents. 

56 Child’s Garden of Verses, A—Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated. A 
collection that long ago became a children’s classic. This edition has been 
prepared especially for use as a supplementary reader in primary grades. The 
point of view is that of a child, and every little one is fascinated by the 
quaint charm. Price, 43 cents. 
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Early Sea-People—Katharine E. Dopp. The fourth book in the 
ent Industria! History Series. The story of fishing—the second industry ae 
man. Makes clear how man driven to the outskirts of the world settles on 
shore of the sea, and adapts his life to conditions. Price, 43 cents. 

59 Earth and Its People, The. This book covers the introductory course 
of geography. Here are given the necessary facts about soil, the ounce 
phere, the earth and waters, and an industrial survey of North and South 
America, and the other Continents. Price, 45 cents. 

60 Emergencies—Charlotte Vetter Gulick. The chief office of this book 
is to inform children how to avoid accidents. Emphasis is laid throughout on 
simple remedies that can be, and have been, appled by children themselves in 
eases of accident. Illustrated. Price, 35 cents. 

61—Eskimo Twins, The—Perkins. A truthful account of Eskimo life, tell- 
ing how a jolly pair of twins in faraway Greenland go coasting, fish through 
the ice, build snow houses, listen to the stories of the medicine man, and in 
short, do everything that two lively young Eskimos may be supposed to do. 
Price, 40 cents. 

62 Evenings with Grandma, Part I—Davis-Julien. This book furnishes 
fifty evenings’ entertainment for children of about the fifth or sixth grade. In 
it, grandma calls the children about her and tells them interesting stories 
which have always charmed boys and girls. Price, 40 cents. 

63 Fables and Folk Stories—Scudder. An attractive, fully illustrated col- 
lection of classic fables and folk stories which have delighted children in all 
ages and which should be familiar to every child. Price, 40 cents. 

64 Fifty Famous Stories Retold—Baldwin. A collection of some of the 
most famous tales of ancient and modern times, such as King Alfred and the 
Cakes, Horatius at the Bridge, Alexander and Bucephalus, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Pocahontas, Grace Darling, William Tell, Maximilian, and Bruce and the Spider, 
Price, 30 cents. 

65 Five Little Strangers. Five little stories, pleasantly told, of child life 
among the Indians, the Puritans, the black tribes of Africa, the Chinese, and 
the Filipinos. Price, 35 cents. 

66 Four Wonders, The: Cotton, Wool, Linen, Silkk—Elnora E. Shillig. In 
short story form the author develops the four great cloth industries, each from 
its source to the finished product. Price, 42 cents. 

67 Francisco, The Filipino—Little. Illustrated. A story which gives the 
American buoys and girls a clearer idea of the Filipinos—how they live, what 
they do and wear, how they work and how they play. The child also gets 
some idea of the extent of the Phillipine Islands, their natural resources and 
wealth, and of the character of their people. Price, 35 cents. 

68 Grman Household Tales—Grimm. Many of the fairy tales best loved 
by children are those that have been told over and over in German homes, In 
this book are gathered together some of the iavorites that have stood the 
test of years and that are sure to please American children. Price, 32 cents. 

69 Good Health—Jewett. Good Health is designed for children of from 
nine to twelve years of age, and treats almost exclusively of hygiene rather 
than of anatomy or physiology. In it the pupil learns how even a child, by 
doing his part toward keeping himself and his surroundings clean, may pro- 
tect himself and his neighbors from the microbes that float about in every 
sort of unclean matter. Price, 35 cents. 

70 Grasshopper Green's Garden—Julia A. Schwartz. Illustrated. . “Grass- 
hopper Green’s Garden” is just another name for out-of-doors where the many 
little creatures live that are so familiar and yet so mysterious to the childish 
understanding. There are stories of the butterfly, the ant, the bee, the fly, 
etc. Price, 50 cents. 

71 Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part II—Edited by Sara E. Wiltse. The editor 
believes in the value of positive virtues as exemplfied in the selections in this 
book, and has carefully excluded those stories which have any objectionable 
features. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

72—Heart of Oak Fooks, Book II—Norton. Price, 31 cents. 

73 Heart of Oak Books, Book III—Norton. Price, 35 cents. 

These volumes contain short easy stories, which have been told since the 
world was young, old fables in which the teachings of long experience are em- 
bodied, legends, fairy tales, which form the traditional common stock of the 
fancies and sentiment of the race. 

74 History Reader for Elementary Schools. A good supplement to th 
Third Reader. Price, 42 cents. bP ° 

75 Home Geography—Fairbanks. Price, 52 cents. 

76 How We Are Clothed—-Chamberlain. The chief materials and processes 
used in the production of clothing are treated in a simple and interesting 
manner. Journeys are made to distant lands for the purpose of tracing com- 
modities back to their origin and following the raw product through the va- 
rious stages of its developments. Price, 35 cents. 
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77 How We Are Fed—Chamberlain. This little book with the commodi- 
ties in constant use and encompasses the whole world—always with the home- 
as the basis of operations, and gives the pupil a clear idea of those great 
world activities which touch the daily life of every member of society. Price, 
35 cents. 

78 How We Are Sheltered—Chamberlain. An intelligent study of the 
homes of men in various nations and every degree of advancement in intelli- 
gence and civilization. Price, 35 cents. 

79—How We Travel—Chamberlain. This book contains a simple presenta- 
tion of the principal means of travel and communication in use at the present 
day, with such account of their beginning and development as will be interest- 
ing and readily intelligible to the childish reader. Price, 35 cents. 

80 In Field and Pasture—Dutton. These stories are about the Pueblo In- 
dians, the Egyptians, the Navajo Indians, the Tibetans, the Cubans, and other 
agricultural people, living in widely separated parts of the world, and typify- 
ing the first stage of development from barbarism to civilization. Price, 30 
cents. , 

81 Japanese Fairy Tales, First Series—-Williston. Wonder tales that for 
centuries have delighted the imagination of Japanese children. Retold for the 
first time for young Americans. Illustrated in five colors in Japanese style by 
Sanchi Ogawa. Price, 43 cents. 

82 John of the Weods—Brown. The story of a child who runs from some 
cruel gypsies and is given a home by a good hermit living in the forest, and 
how, later on, the wild animals which the hermit has tamed by kindness save 
the king’s son. Price, 89 cents. 

83 Kipling Reader— Appleton. Price. 37 cents 

S84 Language Threuch Nature, Literature and Art-—H. Avis Perdue and 
Sarah E. Griswold. A notable book of simple selections from literature on a 
wide range of topics in nature, interspersed with exercises for oral and writ- 
ten primary work in language and grammar. Price, 40 cents. 

85 Later Cave-Men—Katharine FE. Dopp. In this third book of race his- 
tory man reverses his original position. From the pursued, -he becomes the 
hunter of wild beasts. Co-operation now manifests its power, and social and 
industrial conditions are established. Price, 39 cents. 

8G Legends of Ked Children. A supplementary reader fully illustrated. 
Price, 26 cents. 

87 Little Folks of Many Lands—Lulu Maude Chance. In this imaginary 
journey around the world the American child visits the children of the Eski- 
mos, the Indians, the Dutch, the Africans, the Arabians, the Filipinos and the 
Japanese. The illustrations are numerous and attractive. Price, 39 cents. 

8S Little Lame Prirce, The Mulock. Illustrated. 263 pages. The won- 
drous story of the most beautiful prince who came at last to be King of No- 
mansland. Let the children real what the little old woman clothed in gray 
did for the Little Lame Prince, and what an excellent king he became. Price, 
28 cents. 

S9 Nature in Verse—Lovejoy. Illustrated. To familiarize children with 
the beauties of nature and to make them feel at home with bird and beast, 
flower and insect, is to do them a lasting service. To accomplish this there is 
no more potent element than attractive verse such as found in “Nature in 
Verse.” Price, 51 cents. 

90 Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land—Joseph C. Sindelar. Illustrated in color. 
This is a rabbit story of good manners, and an exceedingly popular’ supple- 
mentary reader for third grade. It serves a useful purpose in instructing nad 
entertaining young children. The “Nixie Bunny” books have been read by over 
75,000 children in two years. Price, 36 cents. 

91 Old Mother West Wind. Charming story for children in which the 
wind and the various small animals are personified, yet retain their animal 
characteristics. Price, 44 cents. 

92 Old Time Tales—Oswell. Here are given some of the famous folk tales 
of the world, both western and eastern, some very old and some not so old. 
There are a few tales from the Orient, probably older than all written history, 
several tales from the wonderful time known as the Middle Ages, and a num- 
ber of fairy tales. Price, 36 cents. 

93 Peter & Polly in Summer—Rose Lucia. Illustrated. The stories of 
these two jolly, healthy country children show a remarkable understanding of 
the child’s mind and a perfect sympathy with the child’s interest. The good 
times that Peter and Polly have are related in a manner that is delightfully 
simple and realistic. Price, 31 cents. : 

94 Peter & Polly in Winter—Rose Lucia. Illustrated. The things that 
Peter and Polly do are just the things that all normal children do, and like to 
hear about. To read of these adventures, that might have been their own, 
gives the children a personal satisfaction. Price, 31 cents. 

95 Pilgrim Sto:ies—In reading Pilgrim Stories children feel as if they 
were living in them from day to day. The book has a wide and well-deserved 
popularity. Price, 36 cents. 
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96 Pinocchio, The Adventures of a Marionette—Collodi. Pinocchio tells of 
the supposed adventures of a marionette who became a boy. His development 
depends upon his behavior, whether good or bad, and the story thus contains 
an admirable moral lesson under the guise of a very amusing series of experi- 
ences. Price, 35 cents. 

97 Primer of Hygiene—Ritchie-Caldwell. An elementary and comprehen- 
sive treatment, showing the young child how to keep his body in good health. 
Devotes much attention to the formation of health habits which comprises the 
chief living capital of later life. Price, 36*cents. 


98 Puss in Boots. Price, 6 cents. 

99 Robinson Crusoe Reader—Julia Darrow Cowles. Illustrated. 115 pages. 
A delightful re-writing of the story of Robinson Crusoe. Well within the com- 
prehension of beginners, it is an ideal book for the earliest reading lessons, as 
all children have a great interest in primitive life. Price, 28 cents. 

100 ‘Round the Year in Myth and Song—-Holbrook. Illustrated. A _ collec- 
tion of myths arranged in the order of their association with the changing 
seasons and the progress of the year. Besides being interesting as stories, 
they awaken a love of nature, nourishing the imagination and strengthening 


the ethical sentiment of the child. Price, 52 cents. 

101 Seven Little Sisters—Jane Andrews. The “seven little sisters’ are 
Malay, Eskimo, Arabian, Chinese, Swiss, African and German. These stories 
show the manners, customs, and child life in the home of each. Illustrated. 


Price, 43 cents. 

102 Sleepytime Stories—-Maude Ballington Booth, with introduction by 
Chauncey M. Depew. Illustrated by Maud Humphrey. “In the dreary desert of 
child lore it is like an oasis to the thirsty soul to find so bright, loving and 
natural an interpreter and instructor as Mrs. Ballington Booth. Motherhood has 
inspired genius, and the talks and illustrations which were the delight of her 
own children will be equally enjoyed by their little brothers and sisters all 
over the land. Price, 70 cents. 

103 Songs of Tree Top and Meadow. Collected by Lida B. McMurry and 
Agnes Cook. Over 150 poems, every one usable, have been collected in this 
book. The collection is remarkable for the excellence of all the _ selections. 
Arranged for Autumn, Winter, Spring, Summer and Rainy Days. Price, 32 cents. 
Price, 60 cents. 

104 South America. Full of first-hand intimate information concerning 
the peoples, geography, products, and industries of our neighboring continent. 


105 Squirrel’s Pilgrim's Pregress—Williams. The most unique and useful 
juvenile book published within the last hundred years, and the only one of its 
kind. As a work on reading, language, ethics, and nature it has no rival. It 
secures the child’s interest at the start and holds it firmly to the end. It pre- 
sents a pleasing approach to the formal study of English, and through its use 
the child learns the elementary forms of language work and simple language 
distinctions. Price, 35 cents. 

106 Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans—Edward Eggleston. 
Illustrated. The subject of these stories include not only great warriors and 
statesmen, but also scientists, inventors, explorers and others. They are con- 
nected with all sections of the country and contain exceedingly interesting in- 
formation. Price, 35 cents. 

107 Stories From the Hebrew—-Heermans. Illustrated. The inspiring fig- 
ures in Old Testament history have been made to seem real and vivid to the 
reader of this book. The beautiful style of the Biblical Hebrew is used. The 
moral is quite unobstructive. Price, 42 cents. 

108 Stories of Industry, Vol. I. Price, 48 cents. 

109 Stories of Industry, Vol. II. Price, 48 cents. 

110 Stories of Pioneer Life—Bass. This book is adapted to advanced sec- 
ond and beginning third grade pupils. It consists of stories showing condi- 
tions of people in the Ohio Valley states from the time of the Indians until 
the coming of the railroad and telegraphy. Price, 35 cents. 

111 Story of the Indians of New England, The—Burton. [Illustrated. This 
book gives much information about Indian life and history that boys and girls 
find immensely entertaining. In addition the chapters on early colonial life 
make it very desirable for supplementary reading. Price, 52 cents. 

112 Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts—S. Bailey. Teaches children the basic 
safety principles through the medium of a fascinating story. The initiative, 
independence, and unselfishness of the two leading characters, as well as the 
lively action, make the book a favorite with children. Price, 39 cents. 

_ 113 Swiss Family Robinson, The—Wyss. One of the most interesting and 
instructive books ever written for young people. It has been called the only 
approach to “Robinson Crusoe” ever written. It has been published in twenty- 
four different languages, and for over one hundred years it has retained its 
freshness and attractiveness for children. Price, 25 cents. 

_ 114—Travels of Birds—Chapman. A story of the migration of our bird 
friends which will be very valuable as a supplementary reader for children. 
rice, cents. 
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115 Uncle Remus: His Songs and Stories—Joel Chandler Harris. The 
children’s classic which never grows old. The tales of the plantation have 
never been told as Joel Chandler Harris has told them here. Additional charm 
is given to the book by the illustrations, which interpret the humor of the 
stories perfectly. Price, $1.59. 

116 Wagner Opera Stories—Barber. Hero tales brought from “the brave 
days of old.” Price, 45 cents. ; 

117 Ways of Woodfolk—Long. One of the most delightful of the Wood 
Folk series. It describes the ways of many of the commoner animals, such as 
the fox, crow, rabbit and wild duck, but it also takes the reader up into the 
big woods and gives him glimpses of the bear, the beaver and the moose. 
Price. 43 cents. 

118 Wings and Stings—Agnes McClelland Daulton. Nature is the first and 
best educative influence. With this idea the author has written these sunshiny 
stories, personifying the winged things and the flowers with which nature 
teems. Little readers enter a charmed fairy circle of birds and bees and but- 
terflies. Profusely illustrated by the author. Price, 34 cents. 


CLASS B.—GRADES 5 AND 6 


119 Aesop's Fables—-Edited by J. H. Stickney. The version here adopted 
is the one generally recognized as the best for young readers. Price, 31 cents. 

120 Akimakoo, The Story of an African Boy—Mary Muller. _ Illustrated. 
171 pages. The scene is laid in the wilds of Africa. The story is of Akimakoo, 
a son of the ruler of a strong tribe who is ambitious to become a great hun- 
ter. Price, 29 cents. 

121 American Explorers—Gordy. An excellent book giving stories of 
American Explorers. Price, 44 cents. 

122 American Hero Stories—Eva March Tappan. So long as_ there are 
American boys and girls, so long will they be eager for stories of American 
heroes. This volume contains five accounts of voyagers and explorers; five 
accounts of colonies of marked dissimilarity; brief*lives of four pioneers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and fifteen short stories of war times. 
Price, 47 cents. 

123. American Indians—Starr. This is one of a very few books upon this 
subject which is both accurate and interesting. The customs and mode of life 
of thirty Indian tribes and the past and present life of them is portrayed. No 
important tribal peculiarity is omitted. Price, 40 cents. 

12 Andersen's Fairy Tales, Series Il—-Edited by J. H. Stickney. This new 
edition of Andersen's “Fairy Tales’ presents these enjoyable stories in a more 
attractive form than ever. Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

125 Arlo—Bertha and Ernest Cobb. A child’s classic that really appeals 
to children. Story of a boy, his dog and comrade. Price, 48 cents. 

. 126 Autobiography of Franklin. Very interesting and instructive. Price, 
4 cents. 

127 Bird Life Stories, Book I—Clarence Moores Weed. Tells the story of 
twenty-four of the most familiar American birds, as described by eminent au- 
thorities on ornithology, with illustrations showing each bird in its natural 
colors. The paragraphs on geographical distribution are particularly instruc- 
tive. Price, 51 cents, 

128 Bird Stories From Burroughs—John Burroughs. John Burroughs’ first 
book ‘“Wake-Robin” contains a chapter entitled “The Invitation.” To convey 
this invitation to a wider circle of young readers, the most interesting Bird 
Stories in Mr. Burroughs’ book have been gathered into this volume. The 
chapters are arranged according to the arrival of the birds in the spring, the 
= penn, time, or the season when the species is particularly conspicuous. Price, 

cents. 

129 Black Beauty—Sewell. Price, 20 cents. 

130 Blue Bird for Children, The—Madame Maeterlinck. TIllustrated. The 
adventures of Tyltyl and Mytyl in their search for the Blue Bird—happiness. 
In and out through the pages of this wonderful book there runs a thread of 
spiritual truth which transforms them from a merely entertaining story into 
a book of exquisite charm and never-to-be-forgotten power. Price, 59 cents. 

131 Boys of Other Countries—Bayard Taylor. New edition, to which is 
added “Studies of Animal Nature.” Illustrated by Noble Ives and others, with 
eight full-page illustrations. Nobody knows better than this author does how 
to tell a good story, and there are not many persons who have better stories 
than he has to tell. Price, 70 cents. 

132—Builders of Our Country, Book I—Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth. 12 
mo. clo. This book consists of entertainingly written biographies, chronologi- 
cally arranged and covering the history of our country from Leif the Lucky 
through the French and Indian Wars. The descriptions are vivid, and accu- 
rate pictures of the various periods are given. Price, 51 cents. 
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133 Builders of Our Country, Book II. Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth. 
Price, 56 cents. 

134 Camps and Firesides of the Revolution—Hart. Descriptions of the 
events of Revolutionary times by participants or contemporaries. Price, 42 cts. 

135 Colonial Children—Hart. Eighty-five selections from original sources, 
touching all phases of child life in the Colonial period. Price, 33 cents. 

136 Colonial Days—Gordy. A Historical Reader. Price, 44 cents. 

127 Continents and Their People, N. America—Chamberlain. In this vol- 
ume are found interesting chapters on New England and its manufacturing, 
The Southern States and cotton, Mexico and its troubles, Central America and 
its problems, Alaska and its resources, the Panama Canal and its opportunities 
and numerous other chapters. Price, 44 cents. 

138 Continents and Their People, 8. America—Chamberlain. The _ treat- 
ment of South America covers the industrial side of Geography. These topics 
are typical; the coffee industry in Brazil, the cocoa industry in Ecuador, agri- 
culture in Argentine. Price, 44 cents. 

139 Dog of Flanders—Louise de la Ramee (Ouida). This beautiful story 
has been of constant charm for young and old. It is the life story of a dog 
and of his little master, ably edited and supplied with notes, suggestions to 
teachers and a biography by Rose C. Swart. Many drawings by Agnes Mac- 
Donall and Hugo D. Pohl. Price, 21 cents. 

140 English History Stories. Very interesting stories. Price, 60 cents. 

141—Ethies of Success—Thayer. This volume offers a wealth of material 
for the edification, in the true sense of that word, of the young pupil. For 
there are interesting and dramatic bits of biography, incidents and anecdotes 
from the lives of men and women who have achieved victories. Price, 48 cents. 

142 Europe, Geographical Readers—Winslow. Like the other books of this 
series it emphasizes the industrial and commercial phases of the subject, and 
so furnishes material, both entertaining and necessary to the proper under- 
standing of geographical facts. Excellent illustrations add to the value of 
these books. Price, 43 cents. 

143 First Book in American History, A—Edward Eggleston. Illustrated. 
A child is interested, above all, in persons. Biography is for him the natural 
door into history, because the personal achievements of the individual are in- 
telligible and delightful. Price, 52 cents. 

144 Five Little Peppers and How They Grew—Margaret Sindey. Thirty- 
six illustrations. This matchless story of sweet and true love between brothers, 
sisters and mother cannot grow old, because genuine home life and affections 
never change. In number actually sold—the real test of popularity—it has no 
close rival among American books for the young. Price, 35 cents. 

145 Geographical Readers, Africa—Carpenter. Illustrated. The Dark Con- 
tinent is here given an enlightening study by the author. Most of the book is 
the result of personal observation but some parts are based upon the best au- 
thorities of African exploration and effort has been made to verify such in- 
formation as far as possible. Price, 51 cents. 

146 Geographical Readers, Asia—Carpenter. TIllustrated. Carpenter’s per- 
sonally conducted tour puts life into the skeleton known as maps and clothes 
them with the flesh and blood of human interest, making the various countries 
of Europe and Asia a living whole in the minds of the children. Price, 51 cents. 

147 Geographical Readers, Europe—Carpenter. Illustrated. The author 

aims to give the children a plain, simple description of the countries of Europe 
as they are today, by taking them on a personally conducted tour over the 
continent. The subjects are chosen with due regard to child interest and at 
the same time instructive. Price, 59 cents. 
: 148 Geographical Readers, North America—Carpenter. The author gives 
interesting and vivid accounts of extended journeys to the North American 
continent. It mentions scenery and other natural features, with graphic pict- 
ures of the inhabitants, in such simple language and in so charming a manner 
that each chapter is made as entertaining as a story, with special stress on 
commercial and industrial subjects, at the same time giving due attention to 
art. The illustrations are largely reproductions of the photographs taken by 
the author. Price, 51 cents. 

149 Geographical Readers, South America—cCarpenter. Illustrated. As in 
all Carpenter’s Geographical Readers, the child is taken by the author upon a 
personally conducted tour through the most interesting parts of the South 
American Continent, through the Panama Canal, to the Pacific along the west 
coast, visiting the different countries and learning about their civiliza- 
tion and industries. The tour covers the entire continent and has the merit of 
being written from original sources of information as most of the descriptions 
are written on the ground. Price, 51 cents. 

150—-Heroes Every Child Should Know—Mabie. Stories of the heroic men 
of different races, periods, and types, whose names have been held in honor by 
the world for centuries and whose bravery, generosity, and noble deeds still 
have power to inspire boys and girls. Price, 32 cents. 
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151 Heroes and Greathearts—Dale. The purpose of this book is to awaken 
a desire to imitate those who have combined goodness, greatness, and the 
spirit of kindness. The numerous anecdotes of statesmen, philanthropists, 
poets, explorers, and authors, in which their friendship and love of animals is 
briefly and vividly set forth, will exert a potent influence. Price, 54 cents. 

152 Hiawatha—Longfellow. A pocket classic edition, with full notes and 
references, durably and neatly bound. In this edition an endeavor has been 
made to answer questions and explain difficulties encountered. in teaching the 
poem. Price, 24 cents. 

153 Hoosier School Boy, 'The—Edward Eggleston. No story will more 
successfully hold the attention of the average pupil in the fourth and fifth 
grades. This edition has been specially arranged by the author for use as a 
reader in schools. Price, 43 cents. 

154. How the World is Fed—A Reader on Commerce and Industry—Car- 
penter. Illustrated. Here the great essential of human existence—food, is 
taken up in connection with production, the various industries and the com- 
merce resulting therefrom. The pupil acquires a good comparative idea of the 
great staples of food, manners of living and stages of civilization in the dif- 
ferent countries.’ Price, 58 cents. 

155 Indian Child Life—Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). Stories of real In- 
dians by one of them. The author of this book was born in a wigwam and 
spent his boyhood in the wild outdoor existence of the Sioux tribe it is the 
story of those early years with all their picturesque activities that is told in 
his book for American boys and girls. Price, 41 cents. 
$1 aa Jungle Book—Kipling. Wonderful stories of the Indian Juncle. Price, 

157 King Arthur and His Knizghts—Maude Radford Warren. A reader 
based on the old English legend of the Knights of the Round Table. Full 
the uplifting spirit of the myth, the inspiring valor, integrity, honor and 
delity of the heroes. Plans for dramatic work and suggestions to teachers. 
lustrated by Walter J. Enright. Price, 43 cents. 

158 King of The Golden River—Ruskin. A fairy story with a _ hidden 
meaning. This is the only book written by Ruskin for children. It is a storys 
of greed and self-interest meeting with its due punishment, and of the bless- 
ings that rewarded a kind and loving heart. Price, 24 cents. 

159 Life of General Robert E. Lee—Mrs. M. L. Williamson. Illustrated. 
The story of a charming life, charmingly told. As Mrs. Williamson asks in 
her preface: “While teaching pupils to read, why not fix in their minds the 
names and deeds of our great men, thereby laying the foundation of historical 
knowledge and installing true patriotism into their youthful souls?” Price, 32 
cents. 

160 Little People of Japan—Mary Muller. Illustrated. 193 pages. A 
charming story of Kaga and the ways and beliefs of other little brown men 
of ambitious Japan. Price, 32 cents. 

161 Little Stories of France—Dutton. Illustrated. The stories are related 
in simple language, but are short enough not to weary the child and are ar- 
ranged in chronological order. They give young folks a good idea of men and 
gee who have been prominent in history, from long ago until today. Price, 

cents, 

162 Norse Stories—Hamilton Wright Mabie. Full of the spirit of adven- 
ture, the idealization of valor and physical strength, the clash of battle, and 
.the roar of the stormy northern seas, Norse mythology is particularly fascinat- 
ing for young readers. Price, 34 cents. 

163 Our Country's Flag and Flags of Other Countries—Holden. This book 
gives a brief history of our national flag and its significance with some ac- 
count of the flags of other countries. Price, 69 cents. 

164 Plant and Animal Children—Torelle. This book presents in clear and 
simple language the essential facts in the life history of plants and animals. 
Price, 44 cents. 

165 Plants and Their Children—Dana. [Illustrated. These studies of na- 
ture are not only interesting and instructive in themselves, but they teach the 
most important lessons a child can learn—to see, to think, and to observe for 
himself. The various forms and curious features of familiar plants and trees 
are presented in simple language. Price, 56 cents. 

166 Primer of Sanitation—Ritchie. Price, 45 cents. 

167—Robinson Crusoe—Defoe. The story of the shipwrecked mariner upon 
his lonely island, forced to depend entirely on his own efforts for food, shel- 
ter, clothing, and weapons, never fails to delight young people and to teach 
them lessons of self-reliance and resourcefulness. Price, 51 cents. 

168 Robin Hood—Howard Pyle. The author himself has prepared this 
volume, an abridgment of the original work, condensing and arranging the 
subject matter in such a skillful way that within the compass of 176 pages the 
main narrative and most striking details of Robin Hood’s career have been in 
no way curtailed. Price, 43 cents. 
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169 Stories of American Life and Adventures—Eggleston. Here are given 
the most interesting of historical anecdotes—stories of Indian life, frontier 
peril and escape, of adventures with the pirates and kidnappers of Colonial 
times, of daring Revolutionary feats, of dangerous whaling voyages, and of 
the scientific exploration of our continent. Price, 45 cents. 

170 Story of a Bad Boy—Aldrich. The principal characters in this famous 
story are not really bad boys, but just natural boys, such as everybody knows. 
The pranks of Tom Bailey and his chums, and the mischievous adventures that 
continually startled the staid citizens of old Portsmouth, have been the delight 
of thousands of readers. Price, 41 cents. 

171 Story of Cotton, The—Eugene Clyde Brooks. This reader tells a story 
full of amazing revelations of the mighty influence of cotton in the life and 
history of the nation and the world. Every phase of the plant and its treat- 
ment is ably and interestingly told, Illustrated. Price, 56 cents. 

72 Story of England—Harding. The story of the English is the story of 
our forefathers. Most of us in America find that our own story takes us back 
to some town or country in England, and when we ask where we got our 
government, our church organization, and our ways of living, we are again 
led back by many a path to that country. So if we wish truly to know how 
we came to be what we are, we must first ask who the English are, where 
they came from, what their history has been. That is what this volume has 
done so well for grammar grades. Its page is inviting, its narrative capti- 
vating. Price, 52 cents. 

173 Story of Europe, The—Samuel B. Harding, Ph.D., and Margaret Snod- 
rass, A.M. An elementary history for the sixth grade, based upon the report 

f the Committee of Eight to the American Historical Association, which traces 

simple language the growth of our civilization from the days of the Trojan 
Tar to the Landing of the Pilgrims. Price, 52 cents. 

175 Story of The Thirteen Colonies—Guerber. Illustrated. This book 

-als with famous characters of our own country around which are graphical- 
y grouped great events with which their names will ever stand connected. 
The book makes history attractive to the young and awakens their enthusiasm 
for further reading and study. Price, 56 cents. 

176 Three Golden Apples—Hawthorne. Price, 6 cents. 

i77—Ten Boys-—Andrews. The history of the World, summarized in the 
stories of Kabla the Arian boy. Darius the Persian boy, Cleo the Greek boy, 
Horatius the Roman boy, Wulf the Saxon boy, Gilbert the Knight’s page, Roger 
the English boy, Fuller, the Puritan boy, Dawson the Yankee boy, and Frank 
Wilson the boy of 1885. Price, 43 cents. 

179 United States, The—Winslow. The Winslow Geography Readers em- 
phasize the industrial phases of the work in geography. Just enough of a dis- 
cussion of the physical features of each country is given to make a suitable 
foundation for the study of the industries and commerce. The illustrations 
- are very numerous and set forth conditions of the present time; the maps are 
new and up-to-date. Price, 40 cents. 

180 Wonders of the Jungle—Ghosh. An intensely interesting book of ani- 
mal stories by a native prince of India. Price, 40 cents. 


CLASS A.—GRADES 7 AND 8 


181 American Pioneers—Mowry. Illustrated. This narrative of actionand 
adventure portrays in a vigorous, arrestive style, the achievements of the suc- 
cessful pioneers whose energy, daring and endurance opened new ways of pro- 
gress for our country. It includes the pioneers of the Atlantic Coast, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Far West. As a stimulus to the imagination and an 
incentive to patriotism the book is unexcelled. Price, 52 cents. 


182 Around the World in the Sloop Spray—Joshua Slocum. Illustrated. 
An arrangement for schools of the famous sea captain’s wonderful book, “Sail- 
ing Alone Around the World.” One of the most interesting, graphic, and ac- 
curate geographical readers ever written. Price, 43 cents. 


183. Boys’ Parkman,The—Selections from the Works of Francis Parkman. 
Illustrated. This book has been compiled from the best of Parkman's writings 
to furnish reading for boys and girls in the upper grammar grades. The se- 
lections cover the most striking conflicts of the French and English in Ameri- 
ca, and afford a vivid description of the Indian tribes and their traditions, 
manners and customs. Price, 48 cents. 
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184 Christmas Carol, A—Dickens. A classic Christmas story which never 
loses its power to charm. Each generation reads with fresh interest how the 
miser, Old Scrooge, detested by all who knew him, was transformed by the 
spirit of Christmas into a man of human understanding and sympathies. Price, 
24 cents. 

185—Commercial and Industrial Geography—Keller and Bishop. A simple 
elementary treatment of commercial geography suitable for reading in the 
upper grammar grades or the early years or high school. It makes the im- 
portant facts of commerce and industry interesting, because it clearly shows 
the relation between those facts and the everyday life of boys and girls. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, 86 cents. 

186 Commercial Raw Materials—Charles R. Toothaker. A comprehensive 
‘and conveniently arranged handbook describing briefly the important materials 
which enter into the commerce of the world. 25 pages of color plates. Price, 
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187 Cricket on the Hearth—Dickens. A beautiful and intensely human 
story of English Country life. Price, 25 cents. 

188 Daniel Boone—True Stories of Great Americans Series—Lucile Gulli- 
ver. Price, 42 cents. 

189 Expansion of the American People—Sparks. Full of many most inter- 
esting illustrations and rare map suggestive questions. Price, 50 cents. 

190 Svangeline—Longfellow. Price, 24 cents. 

191 Famous Poems Explained—Barbe. About sixty poems fully explained, 
their historical setting is given and their literary interpretation made clear. 
Price, $1.10. 

192 Geography of Commerce and Industry—Rocheleau. Price, 85 cents. 

193 George Washington—Farmer. Price, $1.10. 

194 Great American Industries, Vol. I, Minerals—W. F. Rocheleau. Illus- 
trated, 213 pages. Coal, Petroleum, Natural Gas, Iron, Marble, Granite, Slate, 
Gold, Silver, Copper and Zine. Price, 40 cents. 

195—Great American Industries, Vol. II, Products of the Soil—W. F. Roche- 
leau. Illustrated. 194 pages. Lumber, Sugar, Cotton, Indian Corn, Wheat, 
Fruits. Price, 40 cents. 

196 Great American Industries, Vol. III, Manufactures—W. F. Rocheleau. 
Illustrated, 222 pages. The manufacture of Motors, Glass, Shoes, Pins, Needles, 
Pencils, Pens, Paper and Newspapers. Price, 40 cents. 

197 Great American Industries, Vol. IV, Transportation—W. F. Rocheleau. 
Illustrated. 278 pages. The history of every branch of the transportation in- 
dustry from the early period up to the present time, with excellent description 
of the modern methods of transportation and communication. Primitive meth- 
ods of Travel and Transportation, Roads, Carriages, Waterways, Steam, Elec- 
tric, and Mountain Railroads, Express, Carrying the Mails, Parcel Post, and 
Navigating the Air. Price, 48 cents. 

19S Hans Brinker; or The Silver Skates—Mary Mapes Dodge. Illustrated. 
The story of Hans Brinker, or of any boy born and bred in Holland, cannot be 
fitly told without including much of the history and oddities of Holland itself 
and the characteristics of the people. This story is a classic and should be 
read by every school child. Price, 43 cents. 

199 Heidi—Spyri. Heidi is the charming story of a little Swiss girl. Her 
life in a rough mountain hut, her experience in a city home where she meets 
another little girl of very different bringing up, and the changes that come as 
a consequence into both their lives are told with dramatic interest and vigor. 
Price, 35 cents. 

200 Hero Tales From American History—Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. There can be no more stimulating companionship for any young 
person than that of the truly great men of our country, and there is no better 
book of hero tales than this. There are twenty-six of these tales, simply-told 
stories of Americans who showed that they knew how to live and how to die, 
who proved their truth by their endeavor. Price, 95 cents. 

.201 History of the U. S.—Fisk. A splendid History. Price, 80 cents. 

202 Indian Days of Long Ago—Curtis. The story of an Indian lad’s boy- 
hood. Price, 90 cents. 

203 Industries of Today. Practical lessons on important industries which 
_ be found admirably suited for supplementary reading. Illustrated. Price, 
23 cents. 

204 Ivanhoe—Scott. This volume of 488 pages provides a good, readable 
yet inexpensive edition of this masterpiece of English literature which should 
be familiar to every boy and girl. The text is simple in both thought and ex- 
pression and well within the understanding of pupils of the elementary grades. 
Price, 36 cents. 
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206 Kings in Exile—Roberts. These stories of animal life are usually fas- 
cinating, depicting, as they do, the tragedy of the imprisoned and the beauty 
of the wild. The author seems to have caught the real spirit of the forest and 
sea life and has presented it in such an attractive style that the reader comes 
to have a personal love and knowledge of animal relations. Price, 40 cents. 

207 Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Is contained in Selections from the Sketch 
Book, by Irving. Illustrated. 164 pages. Price, 24 cents. 

208 Life of Abraham Lincoln—Moore. Both girls and boys will be the 
better for reading this simply written, appealing story of the martyr president, 
which lays emphasis on the hard conditions of his boyhood and youth, his 
heroic struggle for an education, and the great events and responsibilities of 
his later political career. Price, 24 cents. 

209 Little Men—Louisa M. Alcott. Although written more than forty years 
ago, “Little Men” is as new as ever, and the children of the present generation 
will enjoy reading of the happy days at Plumfield as much as their parents 
did. The book abounds with life and fun, and there are also good “moral” les- 
sons skillfully wrought into its pages. Price, 95 cents. 

210 Littl Women—Louisa May Alcott. Illustrated. It is not rash to say that 
Miss Alcott’s stories were never more appealing to young readers than at the 
present moment. The very genuineness of character and incident, the homely 
appeal to all that is best in young womanhood and young manhood, has made 
“Little Women” a classic of its kind. It is as wholesome as new milk and yet 
fresh, vigorous and inspiriting. Price, 95 cents. 

211 Making the Farm Pay—Bowsfield. The most notable book and most 
interesting and helpful book on farming in print. Price, 75 cents. 

212 Man and His Work-—Herbertson. Presents in a popular form the 
principles of human geography. Without this branch of geography neither the 
history of the past nor of our own times can be rightly understood. Price, 50c. 


213 Man Without a Country, The—Edward Everett Hale. The most fa- 
mous short story in American Literature. This is a book to stir the hearts of 
young Americans and fire them with patriotism. No young person who reads 
the story of Philip Nolan today will ever be tempted to utter a thought of 
treason. Every boy and girl should own a copy. Price, 23 cents. 

214 Merchant of Venice—Shakespeare. Because very many pupils do not 
enter high school, it is very important to encourage the reading in the upper 
grammar grades of complete works of famous writers. This one by Shakes- 
peare cannot fail to hold the child’s attention and awaken in him the desire to 
read for himself others of the author’s work. Price, 20 cents. 

215 On the Trail of Grant and Lee—F. T. Hill. A thrilling story of the 
days of ‘61-'65. The two heroes are taken from their boyhood up to the time 
of the war and the splendid characters of both portrayed without sectionalism. 
Price, $1.00. 

216 Oreutt Girls, The—Charlotte M. Vaile. A graphic description of a 
phase of New England educational history. The story, as told in the “Orcutt 
Girls’ is not altogether imaginary, as the facts were largely drawn from the 
author’s own experience in one of our New England educational institutions. 
Price, 99 cents. 

217 Other Wise Man, The—Van Dyke. Should be widely read. Price, 48 cts. 

218 Plutarch’s Lives. This edition contains Clough’s translation of the 
lives of Themistocles, Pericles, Alexander, Coriolanus, Fabius, Sertorius, and 
Cesar. Price, 24 cents. 

219 South American Republic—Warkwick & Smith. Price, 63 cents. 

220—Sinopah the Indian Boy—Schultz. A true account of the boyhood 
training of a Blackfoot Indian. It tells of his playmates and their games, how 
they learned to hunt and to know the tracks of wild animals, of the tasks they 
had to do; in short, all about their daily life up to the time when they them- 
selves became braves. Price, 36 cents. . 

221 Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers—Burroughs. In this book a keen, 
accurate observer of outdoor life gives a simply-written but very interesting 
account of the lives and habits of a familiar group of fur-bearing animals, in- 
cluding squirrels, chipmunks, woodchucks, rabbits and so on. Price, 48 cents. 

222 Story Hour, The—Wigegin. An excellent book. Price, 80 cents. 


223—Stories of Missouri—Musick. The history of every locality abounds in 
stirring and dramatic events which must of necessity be omitted from any gen- 
eral work. These stories of Missouri give color and vividness to the history of 
the State. The pupil learns to appreciate from them the achievements of its 
great men and to understand the causes that led to its settlement and con- 
tribute to its progress and growth. The history is in all cases historically ac- 
curate, while at the same time it is attractive and interesting. Price, 52 cents. 

224 Story of Old St. Louis, The—-Thomas Edwin Spencer. This book tells 
in a delightful way the epic story of the life of Missouri pioneers, since for 
more than half a century the history of old St. Louis was the heroic history of 
our fore-fathers in the Mississippi Valley. The book portrays their life in a 
most interesting manner. It is indispensible to teachers in preparing pupils to 
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understand, and intelligently to take part in, the approaching celebration of 
Missouri’s Centennial. The St. Louis Board of Education has bought 5000 copies 
of this book for use as Supplementary readers for the Seventh and Eighth 
Grades. It is a $1.00 book, but by special arrangement we offer it at 60 cents 
per copy. Price, 60 cents. 

225 Story of the Great Republic—H. A. Guerber. Although complete in it- 
self, and hence quite independent, this volume is nevertheless a sequel to 
“The Story of the Thirteen Colonies” for it takes up the thread of the narra- 
tive at the point where it was dropped in that book, and carries it on un- 
broken to the present date. Price, 65 cents. 

226 Story of the Greeks—Guerber. Illustrated. The knowledge of ancient 
history, however superficial is of great value; and the classic legends are al- 
most equally worth knowing, because of the prominent part they play in the 
world’s literature. Children are here given a bock which it is a pleasure to 
read and will thus counteract the impression that history is uninteresting. 
Price, 52 cents. 

227 Succession of Forest Trees—Thoreau. Young people will enjoy these 
out-of-door sketches by one of the keenest of American observers, telling what 
gxoes on in woods and fields, and how birds and squirrels help to replace pine 
forests with oak and oak with pine. Price, 14 cents. 

228 Sweetbrier and Thistledown—Baskett. This story is written by the 
author of “At You All’s House.” It is a story which is full of the humor and 
interest which characterizes all of Mr. Baskett’s writings, yet it also has in- 
troduced into it beautiful touches of nature study which adds materially to the 
value and interest of the story. To every Missouri reader the nature study 
will appeal with a double interest as the sceneis laidinthis state. Price, 99 cts 

229—Swift’s Gulliver's Travels—Robinson. This volume, which contains 
the voyage to Lilliput and Brobdingnag, is based upon the early text of “Gul- 
liver,” containing Swift's own corrections. Although the spelling has been 
modernized, the stories have been kept as much like their original form as 
practicable, only such alterations being made as were demanded by modern 
ideas of good taste and decorum. The many illustrations by Charles Copeland 
make the present edition especially attractive. Price, 34 cents. 

230 Tales From Shakespeare—Lamb. In spite of a century’s change, the 
value of these Tales and the interest in them have grown with years. The 
Shakespeare stories of Charles and Mary Lamb have always been, and always 
will be, eagerly read by men and women, old and young. Price, 35 cents. 

231 Three Industrial Nations—Blaich. This volume shows how the pros- 
perity of England, Germany and the United States has resulted from their in- 
creased industrial efficiency. Price, 56 cents. 

232 Tom Brown’s Schooldays—Hughes. Boys never fail to like this fine 
story of life in a great English school, with its lively record of fights and 
friendships, bird nesting and poaching, football, races, and various escapades, 
all of which played a part in making of Tom avigorous, sturdy, manly English 
lad. Price, 42 cents. 

233 Tom Sawyer, Adventures of. Every boy and girl should read this vol- 
ume. Price, 

234 Travels at Home—Mark Twain. Stories selected by Percival Chubb 
from “Life on the Mississippi,’ “Roughing It,” and others of Mark Twain's 
works. Illustrated. Including “The True Story of Mark Twain,” vivid sketches 
of the history and exploration of the Mississippi, humorous tales of youthful 
devotion to the great river, strange experiences in learning to bea pilot, stories 
of the old steamboat days, and other stirring chapters which preserve the his- 
tory of the Old West. Price, 45 cents. 

235 Treasure Island—Robert Louis Stevenson. Written in Stevenson’s un- 
excelled purity of diction and simplicity of style, a tale of the sea, the black 
flag, and a treasure trove, and a gay, sturdy lad as the hero, no book of ad- 
venture could be read by the boy to greater advantage. Includes the unlifting 
story of Stevenson’s life and many spirited drawings by Gustavus C. Widney. 
Price, 34 cents. 

236 Type Studies from U. S. Geography—McMurry. Simple type studies 
are given in this, the second of the Type Study Series. The purpose being to 
make children familiar not only with geography of their country but with the 
significance of the natural features and characteristics. Price, 42 cents. 


Supplementary Books 


237 Agriculture and Life—Arthur D. Cromwell. This book does not take 
the place of the text-book, such as Davis's Productive Farming. This book is 
written by one of a large number of teachers who believe that we should teach 
from things largely, and teach by having pupils dothings worth while at home. 
This book should be of help on the teacher’s desk as a guide for the daily 
work. Price, $1.00. 
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238 Brown Mouse—Herbert Quick. A more interesting book on any sub- 
ject was never written. It tells the story of how an Iowa farm hand trans- 
formed an entire community when he became the teacher of a rural school. It 
is the report of all who read this book that they do not lay it down after they 
begin to read it until they finish it. Price, 95 cents. 

239 Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them—Richard Thomas Wyche. 
The author takes a survey of the great story books of the world, of history, 
folk and fairy stories, and life. Some of the great national hero stories, he re- 
tells, indicating their moral and spiritual significance in home, church, school, 
and playground. Price, 95 cents. 

240 Stories to Tell to Children—Sara Cone Bryant. This book contains 
valuable suggestions as to the story teller’s methods and resources, together 
with fifty carefully selected stories that have been found by experience to be 
most interesting to children. Price, 77 cents. 

241 Webster's Secondary Dictionary. An excellent dictionary. Price, $1.50. 


242 Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. A splendid dictionary. Price, 98c. 


YOUNG FOLKS ENCYCLOPEDIA—Chaplin. Price per volume, $2.10. 


243 Vol. I Persons and Places, $2.10. 
244 Vol. II Common Things, $2.10. 
245 Vol. III Literature and Art, $2.10. 
246 Vol. IV Natural History, $2.10. 


FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


To be ordered by serial number. The bracketed () number indicates the 
grade for which the book is suited. Price, 5 cents each. 


Story of Washington (3) Pied Piper (6) 

King of the Golden River (5) Rime of the Ancient Mariner (8) 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow (6) 32 Story of Franklin (3) 

Courtship of Miles Standish (8) 9 The Man Without a Country (7 
Evangeline (7) h4 Little Brown Baby (3) 
Snowbound (7) Gemila, the Child of the Desert (2 
Enoch Arden (7) Louise on the Rhine (3 

Cotter’s Saturday Night (8) The Nurnberg Stove (5) 

Story of Pilgrims (4) 93 Sketch Book (7) 

Rab and His Friends (6) °1° Story of Robinhood 

The Deserted Village (8) 9 Responsive Bible Readings (6) 
Poems—Cary Sisters (3) 30 Rhyme and Jingle Reader (1) 


Sindbad the Sailor (5) 31 Orgeon Trail (7) 
Story of Cotton Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 


Story of Field (4) ma (5) 

Old Testament Stories (4) Story of the Belgians (6) 
Mother Goose Reader (1) Story of Panamaand the Canal (8) 
Water Babies (4) } Story of Missouri (6) 


Thanatopsis (6) 
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HOW TO MAKE PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE ORDERS 


Please write your name, county and district so the Secretary can read 
them. Put in the money, (no books sent on ercdit). Transportation is pre- 
paid on all orders, large or small. If your order is less than $3 
add 10 cents extra. If your order fails to reach you in a week, write a postal 
asking the cause. As a rule you will get the order immediately as a supply 
of all of these books is carried by the board. Please report mistakes at once. 
All orders of $3 or more will be accompanied by an invoice. In your first $10 
worth of books you need a dictionary. By the time you have $25 worth of 
books you should have two or three of them and the Encyclopedia of “Com- 
mon Things” and the one of “Persons and Places.” 
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FORM OF P. R. C. ORDER 


E. M. Carter, Sec’y. Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Mo. 
I enclose Cents, for which send me, 
postage prepaid, the following books for District No....., County............. 


Bulletin No. Price per volume 


(Signed) 
Address 
10 cents extra on all orders for less than $3.00. 


P. R. C. PRIZES 


On the total sales of Pupils’ Reading Circle books, the leading school in 
each county will be given Champlin’s “Young Folks’ Encyclopedia” worth 
$3.00, on the following conditions: The total pupils’ reading circle book 
orders must average $5.00 for each active teacher in the county. (In a 70 
teacher county there must be a minimum of $350 busimess) In determining 
the leading school the number of teachers in it must be counted. (A four 
teacher school must send in four times as much as a one teacher school.) 


LAST YEAR’S READING CIRCLE BUSINESS 


The year just closing, 114 counties sent to the secretary 2900 orders, 
totaling about $18,500. This is the high water mark for Pupils’ Reading Cir- 
cle business. Last year 93 counties ordered books. During the past year 
about 60,000 Pupils’ Reading Circle books were ordered as compared to 12000 
the year before. The Reading Circle business this year should run at least 
100,000 books. Write to Secretary E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo., for full in- 
formation about the Reading Circles. 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS FOR R. C. BOOKS READ 


One purpose of the P. R. C. is to encourage the systematic reading of 
good books. In order to do this, a certificate is issued to those completing a 
year’s reading (five books from either class) and a diploma to those who have 
completed four years’ work. Before the diploma can be secured the pupil must 
have a certificate for each of the four classes, A, B, C, and D. Two years 
may be used in completing a class, thus using eight years in attaining the 
diploma. Not more than one certificate will be given in any year. 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE SALES BY COUNTIES—1916-17 


Name of 
County 


Adair 
Andrew 
Atchison 
Audrain 
Barrys 
Barton 


Benton 
Bollinger 

Boone 
Buchanan 
Butler 

Caldwell 
Callaway 
‘amden 

‘ape Girardeau 
‘arroll 


‘*hariton 
“*hristian 


Clinton 
Cole 

‘ ‘ooper 
Crawford 
Dade 
Dallas 

” Daviess 
DeKalb 
Dent 
Douglas 
Dunklin 
Franklin 
Gasconade 
yentry 
Greene 
Grundy 
Harrison 
Henry 
Hickory 
Holt 
Howard 
Howell 
Tron 
Jackson 
Jasner 
Jefferson 
Johnson 
Knox 
Laclede 
Lafayette 
Lawrence 
Lewis 
Lineoln 


No. Orders 


Total Amt. 
of Sales 


207 
68 
367 
91 
20 
106 
364 
63 
143 
649 


97 


-i 


93 
-50 
.48 
64 
52 
12 
67 
64 
-15 


45 


112.38 
1667 
515.! 
181.61 
103.3: 


545. 


Name of 
County 


Linn 
Livingston 
McDonald 
Macon 
Madison 
Maries 
Miller 
Mississippi 
Moniteau 
Munroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
New Madrid 
Newton 
Nodaway 
Oregon 
Osage 
Ozark 
Pemiscot 
Perry, 
Pettis 


Platte 
Polk 
Pulaski 
Putnam 
Ralls 
Randolph 
Ray 
Reynolds 
Ripley 

St. Charles 
St. Clair 
St. Francois 
Ste. Genevieve 
St. Louis 
Saline 
Schuyler 
Scotland 
Scott 
Shannon 
Shelby 
Stoddard 
Stone 
Sullivan 


Vernon 
Warren 


No. Orders 
1916-17 


City of St. Louis 


Grand Total 


Total Amt. 
of Sales 

43.24 

34 


9° 


.3Y 
45 


97 
“-? 


43 


2.43 












BULLETIN 


MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES 









President, Alfred H. Nolle, Columbia. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Certrui Von Unwerth, Kansas City. 

Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 

The Missouri Society of Teachers of Modern Languages met in the Pri- 
mary Room, Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, 1:30 p. m. 

The meeting was called to order by the Prseicent. The report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer for the year 1915-16 was read and approved. The Presi- 
dent reported on the meeting of the recentiy organized Association of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers of the Central West and South (M. L. T.) held in 
Chicago, Apri! 15, 1916. Upon recommendation of the President, the Missouri 
Society voted to affiliate with the M. L. T. A new constitution, draftel and 
submitted by the President, which makes provision for this affiliation, was 
adopted by the Society. 

It was moved and seconded that M. L. T. members residing in Missouri 
who have paid their dues for the year 1916-17 be considered members of the 
Missouri Society also for the year 1916-17 without further payment of mem- 
bership dues. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that a committee be appointed to work up 
the membership of the Society in varicus sections of the State. Carried. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1916-17: President, Al- 
fred H. Nolle, University of Missouri, Columbia; Vice-President, Paul R. 
Blanchet, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Anna 
Astroth, Wellston High School, Wellston. German Division: Chairman, 
Alfred H. Nolle, University of Missouri, Columbia; Secretary, Miss Anna As- 
troth, Wellston High School, Wellston; Romance Division: Chairman, Paul 
R. Blanchet, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Secretary, Herbert C. Marshall, 
Central High School, St. Louis. 

The business meeting then adjourned to separate departmental sessions 
for the following programs: 




























GERMAN DIVISION. 






Chairman, Alfred H. Nolle, Columbia. 
Secretary, Miss Gertrud von Unwerth, Kansas City. 
Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 
Primary Room, Third Baptist Church. 
1. “Deutsch Fuer den Anfaenger,’’ Miss Emma Ettmueller, State Normal 
School, Warrensburg. 
2. “Teaching of German Grammar in the Direct Method,” R. Priess, 
Soldan High School, St. Louis. 
3. “The Direct Method—Then and Now,” Professor Otto Heller, Wash- 


ington University, St. Louis. 











ROMANCE DIVISION, 











Chairman, Charles Collins, St. Louis. 


Secretary, J. Warshaw, Columbia. 
Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 


South Parlor, Third Baptist Church. 
1. “Preparedness: What it Means in Modern Language -Teaching.” Dis- 
cussion led by P. R. Blanchet, Soldan High School, St. Louis. 
2. “The Cons of the Direct Method,” Wm. A. Annin, Cleveland High 


School, St. Louis. 
3. “The Teaching of French in Missouri,’ Mlle. Mathilde Ravalie, Mc- 


Kinley High School, St. Louis. 
4. “The Four Hundred Year’s Struggle for Simplified Spelling in 


France,” J. Warshaw, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Round Table. 












Alfred H. Nolle, President, Columbia. 
Gertrud: von Unwerth, Secretary-Treasurer, Kansas City. 
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This issue of the Bulletin contains the Proceedings ard 
Adresses of the Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association 
held at Springfield, October 25-28, 1916, full information 
relative to the Pupils’ and Teachers’ Reading Circles, an outline Program of 
the Kansas City Convention, November 15-17, 1917, and other items of 
interest. 


This Issue 








Booster Ad- A Big Booster Advance Enrollment Committee of 2500 
vance Enroll- will be appointed to peatagee the campaign for advance en- 

K rollments for the Kansas City meeting and the various Dis- 
ment Commit- trict meetings. “If each member of this committee averages 
tee of 2500 but four memberships the enrollment will run 10,000. If each 
averages six memberships the enrollment will reach 15,000. The following 
will be requested to serve on the Committee: 

The State superintendent of public schools and his assistants and others 
whom they may appoint; all city and town superintendents and principals of 
high schools, ward schools, grammar schools and village schools and others 
whom they may appoint; all county superintendents and any rural, grade or 
other teacher whom they may appoint; the presidents and deans of the facul- 
ties of all universities, colleges and normal schools in the state and others 
whom they may appoint; all Parent-Teacher Associations and others whom 
they may appoint; school board representatives; all book men. 

















Program President Richardson and the Department Chairmen 
1917 are at work on the Program of the Kansas City Convention 

and are arranging one of the best of the Association’s Pro- 
grams. There will appear on the program educators of national prominence 
as well as a number of the leading school people of Missouri. The meeting 
will be an excellent and inspiring one. Teachers should begin planning now 


to attend either the District or the State meeting. 














50 MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


October The October Bulletin will be a special program issue. 

B ll ti It will also contain matter relative to the Pupils’ and 
uuetin Teachers’ Reading Circles, announcements and so on. 

Record En- Reports have begun to come in from all parts of the 

¢ , ¢ } » ; To j € , ¢ » ] "2 

rollment for state and the indications are that ‘te enrollment for the 

S d Associations this year wiil run higher than ever. The 
tate an - 

Di ms enrollment will surely break all previous records. 
istrict | A very large per cent of the Missouri superintendents 

Associations will enroll their teachers whether they come to. the 


meetings or not, because, as one Superintendent puts it, “The Association 
is responsible for much of the good school legislation passed and is fighting 
the battle for all Missouri teachers. Every Missouri teacher should be a 
member and contribute to its support, whether in attendance or not.” 

or not.” 


Joint Enroll- Arrangements have been made whereby teachers may 
ment in the enroll in both the District and State Associations on the 
aa single fee of a dollar. The plan is proving quite popular 
District and val cert ee weal —_ 
S t A and indications are that there will be a very large enroll- 
tate $s0- ment for all the Associations. The Warrensburg State 
ciations Normal School District Teachers’ Association was held at 
Warrensburg, April 12-14, 1917, where an excellent program was given. Ex- 
cellent programs will also be given by the Rural Life Conference at Kirks- 
ville, November 1-3, 1917; the Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association at 
Cape Girardeau, October 25-27, 1917: the Southwest Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Springfield, October 25-27, 1917; and the Northwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association at Maryville, November 1-3, 1917. The programs at 
these meetings will be very attractive and they will be attended by 
large numbers of teachers throughout the State. All teachers enrolled at the 
District meetings are also members of the State Association. 
9 


The Executive Committee at its meeting in Kansas City, March 2, 1917, 
adopted the following resolution relative to joint enrollment plan for the 
State and District Associations of Missouri: 

“Resolved, that for the purpose of joint enrollment in the General State 
Association and subdivisions of District Associations the State be divided 
into eight territorial divisions as follows: 

(1) First Normal School District. 

(2) Second Normal School District, except Kansas City. 

(3) Third Normal School District, except St. Louis. 

(4) Fourth Normal School District. 

(5) Fifth Normal School District, except St. Joseph. 

(6) St. Louis City. 

(7) Kansas City. 

(8) St. Joseph. 
and further that a joint membership fee of $1.00 be prescribed, and out of 
each $1.00 so collected through either the General State Association or 
through any division known as a District Association, or through any other 
organized educational body representative of the district within the territory 
so named and acting as a division of the State Association, 65 cents shall be 
retained by the treasurer of the General State Teachers’ Association and 35 
cents be paid to the treasurer of the district association, or organization de/ 
scribed above. on condition of acceptance of this working agreement by the 
district association or organization through its authorized. officers. The joint 
membership fee of $1.00 shall be the only membership fee collected at either 
the state or the district association.” 








